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For the Companion. 


HOW PLUCK ANSWERED FOR 
POWDER. 


By Una Locke. 


“It was a snapping cold night, last night, 
neighbor. No more pennies for you, this win- 
ter. I see the river is hard enough to bear an 
cephant,” said Mr. Doubleday, rubbing his 
hands briskly before his neighbor’s log fire, and 
stamping the snow from his heavy boots on the 
stone hearth. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Gainwell, nodding his 
queer little head, and poking the back-log till 
the sparks flew up, like a flock of small red 
birds; “there’s pork in the barrel, and hay in 
the hovel, and I’ve mind [ll have a play spell 
now. See here!” 

As Mr. Gainwell said the last words, he took 
down from a cupboard over the chimney a stout 
tow-cloth bag, filled with the coin of the day, 
and poured its contents on the pine table, set 
out for breakfast. _ 

“7 tell you what,” he added, as Doubleday 
seated himself, with his hat still on his head, on 
the settle, and spread out his hard, large hands 
before the glowing logs, “I'll tell you what, I’m 
going to the army, to see how Jack and Tom 
get along. I haven’t worked at ferrying all 
the year for nothing. Let the Connecticut freeze 
over an’ it will, I’ve enough to take me, as I 
conceit.”” 

Saying wnich, he took up a handful of cop- 
pers, silver fourpences, ninepences, pistareens 
and quarters, with a few French crowns. 

“Now, neighbor,” said Mr. Doubleday, “you 
don’t scheme to go all the way to the army with 
somuch money, alone?” 

“Ho, Pll risk it!” said the other, gayly. 

“You ought to go armed, then,” said Doubte- 
day, solemnly and impressively. 

“That’s what I tell him,’ said Rachel, his 
wife, who was pulling a johnny-cake from a 
stone on which it had been baked before the fire, 
“fm consarned he’ll get robbed.” 

“O, pshaw! who’s going to rob me?” said 
Gainwell, laughing somewhat like a red squirrel. 

“Well, I couldn’t say who ’twould be,” said 
his neighbor; “but you’re a small, light-built 
man,—below the leverage—and them rascals of 
Tories won’t scruple at any thing.” 

It was the time of the War of the Revolution. 
Your great grandfathers, and great great uncles 
were suffering from cold and scarcity of provis- 
ion, but, cheered by the good Gen. Washington, 
and warmed by the smart of indignity and 
Wrong from the mother country, they held win- 
ter quarters without a murmur. 

Little queer, chipper Mr. Gainwell had two 
brothers in the army, and he was going to see 
how they got on. There were no post-offices in 
this country in those days, much less telegraph- 
offices. There were not even stage-coaches. | 
People travelled only on horseback and on foot. 
Mr. Gainwell did the latter. One bright, frosty 
Morning, when the trees wore their bravest jew- | 
cry, Mr. Gainwell crossed the river, now as | 
hard as marble, and went blithely on towards | 
headquarters, eating his noonday lunch of huge 
doughnuts and cheese, put up for him by eare- | 
ful Rachel, in a wayside farm-house, and wet- | 
ting it with a large draught of hard, stinying | 
cider, hospitably brought for him from the cel- | 
lar. Then he went on again, briskly and cheer- 
ily, searing wild partridges and hares with the | 
raunch, craunch of his thick, ox-hide boots on 
the crisp snow along the weoded ways; laugh- 
ing back at the squirrels, which, high up in the 
Old oaks, made fun of him, being quite out of 
Teach; answering the sentinel crow, which told 
the flock to be wary, as something not quite a 
deer or a bear was coming. So he made‘ himself 
merry till night came on, and he, in the lan- 
Suage of the time and place, “put up at the tav- 
ern.” For he had timed his speed so that dark- 
hess and he might come upon the_house of 
entertainment, which he knew was in the Con- 
Recticut woods, at about the same time. 

















HOW PLUCK ANSWER 


The next morning, our little man was up with 
the sun, eating a hearty breakfast of fried salt 
pork and eggs, and brown bread; with none of 
what was then thought the poisonous vegetable 
called potato, which some fanatical persons had 
tried to introduce at the tables of men tov 
shrewd for the hoax,—but with plenty of Ger, 
sharp enough to take the breath of you and me. 

As he was paying his reckoning, a tall, bushy- 
eyebrowed man came up and looked on. Gain- 
well poured a quantity of silver out of his bag 
on the table, and pushing out the required sum 
by itself, swept the rest back, gave his tow bag 
a swing, thrust it into his breeches pocket, and 
took up his knotty staff. 

“How fur might you be going?” asked the 
tall, bushy-eyebrowed man. 

“To headquarters, to see the gineral, and some 
boys I used to play with when I was high as the 
door-handle,” said the little man, cheerily. 

“Why, be you? I declare, that’slucky. Iam 
a going the same way, and I hate to travel 
alone. I’ll be your company.” 

“[’m favorable to that,” said our traveller. 


| had meddled with them. 
more uncomfortable; though he prudently re- 
solved to wait a little longer, before making 
any avowal of his feelings. 


This made him still 


It so cceurred that Mr. Lewis called in the 


next day, saying he wanted to see the work- 
shop, he’d heard so much about it. 


’ 


“Bob haint got more’n three idees,” said he, 


“and he thinks Godfrey’s a genius, ’cause he’s 
got six; but Pll be buttered, if taint slicked up 
smarter’n trainin’ day. It’s nine wonders they 
didn’t break some of your pudjcky things, 


ED FOR POWDER. 


his adventure as did “Sausage Darby” from his, 
he felt quite as much elated by Tt; and took 
more credit to himself, by far, than if his safety 
had been derived from powder instead of pluck. | 
And though he did not, like “Sausage Darby,” 
take prisoner a British officer, he saved the life | 
and the money of a Whig and a Yankee, which 
he considered was of a deal more importance. 





or 
For the Companion. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
CHartTeR VII.—A Hor Tempsr. 

Mr. Gabriel was much pleased, on his return, 
with the altered appearance of his work-shop, 
and altogether he was so much pleased with the 
boy that he determined to do the- best in his 
power for his advancement. To this end, he 
was at once fitted for school; and the winter 
wore on towards spring, rapidly and cheerfully 
for all. 

In order to be ready for the coming out-door 
work, Mr. Gabriel applied himself industriously 





So they went on together, notinharmoniously, 
till they came to a wild-looking road, diverging 
from the main track of travel, and losing itself, 
apparently, in the black forest. 

“This is the way,” said the bushy-browed man. 

“That can’t be,” returned Gainwell. 

“O, itis. I know the way, like the horn-book. 
This other gives a turn and goes right back 
again,” persisted bushy-brow. 


“You lie under a mistake, friend,” said ‘Mr. | 


Gainwell, meaning a pun, but avoiding offensive 
emphasis. 

“Now, I tell you I know the way, and this 
ere road is it/” answered the stranger, in a 
much louder tone than was necessary, unless to 
show himself extremely in earnest. 

“T shall go this road,” said Gainwell, indicat- 
ing the travelled road with his staff. , 

“And I say you sha’n’t!’’ said his companion, 
fiercely, putting himself directly in his path. 

“Sha’n’t 1?” retorted Gainwell, equally fierce; 
and drawing, with a sudden jerk, the unloaded 
pistol from his bosom, he pointed it at him. 

Thanks to careful Rachel and the neighbor, 
easy and careless to charge it. That made no 
difference, however. 


a deer. 


on his way with a delighted chuckle. 


ancestors from whom it descended to me. 





Gainwell had taken the weapon, but he was too 


The man who meant to 
rob him thought it was loaded, and he ran like 
Gainwell made a little pretence of run- 
ning after him, but soon gave it up, and went 


“So you sce what came from a little pluck!” 
said the chippery little man, telling the story 


over and over, on many a winter evening, to the 


Though he did not derive so much honor from 


to various small matters waiting his leisure in 
' the watch-making department. 

Among these was a singular watch belonging 
to Mr. Bard, which he valued very highly be- 
cause it had been his wife’s, for whom it had 
been brought from a foreign port, by a favorite 
brother. It was encased, though quite small, 
and on both sides was elaborately carved with 
quaint devices of Time. The figures of the dial 
plate were black on a gold gyound; each a tiny | 
twig of leaves gracefully curved into the shape of | 
the Roman numerals. The hands were still more | 
fanciful, being a serpent with one fold coiled | 
around the winding pivot; the long, slender tail 
doing duty as minute hand, the head, with its | 
sharp, arrow-shaped fang, pointing the hours. | 

One of these had become bent, and Mr. Ga- 
briel had removed them from the watch, putting | 
them into a box with some other small affairs. | 

What was his surprise, on opening the box, to 
find that the hands had been broken at the cen- | 
tral fold, and one of them wag missing! He 
moved every thing upon the tabl¢; searched the 
drawer; inquired of his father and mother; 
questioned Linnet; and at the tea-table men- 





some project en foot among the school-boys, 


aroused Mr. Gabriel’s suspicions. In the even- 
ing he recurred to it again, saying, purposely, 
“It is so strange I cannot find that hand.” 

“Shall I help you look for it?” said Godfrey, 
“or would you rather I wouldn’t touch the 
things?” he added, after a pause. 

Mr. Gabriel took this as a sort of after thought, 
meant to convey the idea that of course he never 








though,” 
table. 


good morning. 
and asked an 
told. 


when I spoke about the hand. 
that’s when it was broken and lost.” 


he added, glancing at Mr. Gabricl’s 


“Break them? Why?” 
“O, Bob told me how seart they was, when 


they run foul of your doin’s, and thought they’d 
killed Linnet; but there! it’s rainin’ great guns— 
I must be off—may be some on ’em’s loaded.” 


Mr. Gabricl hardly waited to bid the farmer 
He went directly to his mother, 
explanation of what he’d been 


“Twasn’t any thing, Gabricl; only the boys 


got into a frolic, and Bob threw Linnet down, 
and you know how she always goes off—she 
wasn’t hurt any, to speak of.” 


“But Godfrey should have told me, mother, 
There’s no doubt 


“May be he didn’t think of it.” 

“Didn't think, pshaw!’—Mr. Gabriel had a 
temper of his own, neither was he entirely free 
from the common error of forming a supposition 
and then making all cireumstances bend to it. 
So by night, he had argued himself into the full 
belief that Godfrey had dishonestly kept him in 
the dark about the accident, and virtually de- 
ceived, because he must have known the hand 
was lost at that particular time. 

Subterfuge he had an especial hatred for. He 
could put up with open lying better than cow- 
ardly evasion; and when Godfrey came into the 
work-room that evening—as was his daily cus- 
tom, as soon as he returned from school—he was 
met with a direct accusation, and the overflow 
of feeling Mr. Gabriel had been storing up 
through the day. 

The boy was really blameless. Ile had been 
so occupied with his lessons and his play, that 
it had not occurred to him to connect the loss 
with the accident consequent on their frolic, 
which he had, in fact, nearly forgotten. What- 
ever his faults, there was no lie in him, and at 
this unexpected charge his temper broke bounds 
in a manner that astonished them all. 


He utterly refused to go to tea, or to stay an- 
other night in the house. 

The old. man tried to soothe him, Mrs. Metz 
coaxed and pleaded, and Linnet clung to him 
with tears and kisses. Godfrey put her away 
resolutely. 

“No! he’d been accused of lying, as far as he 
could see, of stealing; and he’d go back to his 
aunt, before ke’d stay. He hated Mr. Gabriel, 
and always should.” And before they recovered 
from their surprisesat this outburst, he was 
half way across the fields, on his way to the 
farmer's. 

“T don’t mean to be bothering you,” he said to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, after he had explained his 
unexpected appearance; “but [came for to-night 
to tell you. I’m going to Mr. Bard’s in the 
morning. Ile won’t think I took the hand, and 
if he'll keep me, I'll stay. I think I’d like to 
| learn to be an architect—and he’s studied it— 


tioned it to Godfrey. His head was so full of | told me so one day when he saw some drawings 


| l’d made for Linnet—said I had a wonderful 


that he answered very indifferently, and this | talent.” 


“But Godfrey,” interposed Mrs. Lewis, “one 
thing atatime. I thought you had such a tal- 
ent for mechanics, and was going to make an in- 

| ventor.”” 

“O yes, tools are well enough when I feel 
like it,’”’ he answered, “‘but I’ve got tired of that. 
I know I shall like the other better.” 

“T’m sorry for the boy,” said Mr. Lewis to his 


uauserp T20eL kourt a A ¥ 





wife, when they were alone. “I spose he’s had 
that red head of his chucked into his face and 
eyes, till he thinks he’s born to git mad; and it 
looks like takin’ up runnin’ away’s a trade fur’s 
I can see.” 

“It looks too much ne unsettled purpose,” 
she replied. “A boy of his age ought to have a 
plan and work for it. I must talk to him to- 
morrow.” 

But when Mrs. Lewis camg down stairs in the 
morning, Godfrey was making his way over the 
beach, to Mr. Bard’s. 

As he had predicted, Mr. Bard felt that the 
hoy had been somehew wronged § He had taken 
a fancy to him when he rescued the little Bel, 
and had often invited him since to his house, 
which was filled with curiosities serving to, at- 
tract and amuse. - He was rather pleased at the 
idea of having a companion*™especially as God- 
frey was about the age of the son he had lost. 
So as the boy seemed determined upon a change, 
he thought it was better he should keep him, 
than to have him start off again among stran- 
gers. He could go on with his lessons, as well 
as attend to drawing, and there was plenty_of 
work for him to do in return. 

“Massy sakes! Gabriel, do look here!” said 
Mrs. Metz, one pleasant morning in the succeed- 
ing May. She was busily occupied over a large 
cedar chest, in folding and putting away such 
of the winter garments as could by this time be 
fairly dispensed with. 

As she spoke, she held up a little plaid dress 
of Linnet, and there, embedded in the meshes 
of the soft wool on the under side of the hem, 
was the missing watch hand. 

“If Lever!” she went on. “This is the very 
gown she had on that day; and there’s that poor 
boy been suspicioned and drove away for noth- 
ing.” 

Mr. Gabriel made the best reparation in his 
power. He went to see Godfrey at once, and 
said all he could to make amends; but Godfrey 
flared up again, and told him what was very 
true, if not quite respectful, that finding he was 
wrong in his accusation didn’t pay for having 
made it. 

“That boy’s got a temper, no mistake,” said 
Mr. Gabriel, after Godfrey had left the room, 
slamming the door behind him with the extra 
bang that seems to be absolutely necessary to a 
choleric state of mind. 

“Good natured between whiles, though,” re- 
plied Mr. Bard. “Ilasn’t as much perseverance 
as temper, I’m afraid. He seems getting tired 
of his drawing—has a good talent for it, too.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gabriel. “I fancied half his 
flurry with me, was an excuse for getting away. 
Ile said when he was 2 man he meant to keep 
on the go all the time. I hope you'll succeed in 
teaching him application.” 

“If you are a true born Yankee, Godfrey,” 
said Mr. Bard, a month or so after this, “I don’t 
believe you can guess what I have for you.” 

Mr. Bard was opening the mail he and the 
little Shetland had just brought from the office, 
and Godfrey, looking up from the plan he was 
drawing, answered,— 

“Not a letter, anyway, for there’s nobody to 
write to me.” 

“But it is a letter, enclosed in one of mine 
from St. Louis, and directed to ‘Good Godfrey’ 
—i wee, shapeless affair, from your little snow- 
waif, Bel.” 

-———__—_~+or—_—— 
BEAVER AND BEAVER-TAIL. 

A traveller in Alaska, in some published 
notes on his wanderings, tells us how he found 
and tasted Mr. Beaver, one of the inhabitants of 
that far (or “fur’’) country. 

“A stroll along the banks of a small river re 
vealed many fresh beaver tracks. The beaver, 
when forced to leave his house by the spring 
freshets, which fill it with water, seeks his liv- 
ing along the banks of the small rivers until the 
waters subside. 

“He is a gregarious and playful animal, fond 
of gymnastics for their own sake. When he 
finds a steep, smooth mud bank he usually 
amuses himself by crawling up and then sliding 
off into the water, repeating the process many 
times, apparently enjoying the fun as much as 
boys do coasting. He is nocturnal in his habits, 
and very timid. 

“Taking the small canoe, Kurilla paddled pa- | 
tiently up and down, making as little noise as 
possible, and scanning the water near the banks | 
for the beaver’s nose. This is the only part | 
visible, the rest being below the surface. | 

“A crack, followed by a shout, told that my | 
old Scotch rifle had done its work, and Kurilla | 
soon appeared in triumph, bearing a small 
beaver. 

“The flesh of this animal is to most persons 
disagreeable. <A slight odor and flavor which 





accompany it frequently produce nausea with 
those unaccustomed to it. 


I never ate the meat, 


| bedstead and bedding, six chairs, a clock, half a 


}counting on my fingers—‘‘s 


_THE YOUTH 


but the paws and tail I found very good. The 
former are covered with a black skin with a lit- 
tle hair near the junction with the arm or leg; 
when thoroughly boiled they resemble pig’s 
feet. 

“The tail is composed of muscular fibre con- 
taining a large amount of a peculiarly sweet fat 
in the interstices. The skin which covers the 
tail has the appearance of scales, but there 
are no real scales, The skin readily pecls off if 
scorched in the fire, and the tail, when well 
boiled, is a delicious morsel. 

“The muscles and inner skin are reduced by 
boiling to akind of jelly, and the whole,is so 
rich one eannot eat much of it. The castoreum 
which is used in medicine, is contained in two 
glands which open near the tail. 

“Their use is not clearly understood, but it is 
probably similar to that of the musk glands in 
the muskrat and musk¢leer.” 


+> 
or 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 





Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When e’en the bees lag at the summoning brass, 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon, 

Loving the fire; and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad, silent moments, as they pass along; 
O, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 

Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are 
a 

At your clear hearts, and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song— 

In doors and out, summer and winter—mirth. 





ee a 


For the Companion. 
BREAD AND BUTTER. 


“Sour bread again this morning, Bessie,” 
said my room-mate, with one of her most unique 
wry faces. “I wouldn’t mind it so much, but 
bread is the only food I eat for breakfast—and 
if it is not good, it makes me very sick.” 

“And the butter, too, Tilly, did you notice 
that?” I asked. 

“Well, as good as boarding-house butter gen- 
erally is—perhaps a shade whiter, this morning. 
Lard has fallen, I expect.” 

I pondered on the bread and butter question 
all the way to the mill, for there Tilly and I, both 
orphans, though not sisters, worked from nine 
in the morning till five in the afternoon. 

Ours were considered the best places in the 
establishment—fair pay and easy work—some 
brain work, but it was exhausting labor to me. 
It seemed to be lightened that day, however, I 
could hardly tell why, unless because my mind 
reverted to my childhood. I remembered my 
dear mother’s light bread and biscuits, and even 
my own efforts in that line had often been 
crowned with success. | 

How was it possible to better our situation? | 
I puzzled my head in vain over the question. 

Tilly looked very sparkling when I met her 
again. She managed to convey to me her dis- 
crust at sight of the great white loaf, which was 
really too bad to be eaten. When we reached 
our domicile in the third story, and I had settled 
myself uncomfortably on the old, worn-out 
hair-cloth sofa, she said,— 

“Bessie, ’ve been thinking all day, hard.” 

“So have I.” 

“About bread and butter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you make bread ?” 

“T have made it.” 

“If you can’t, I can. I made good bread’ be- 
fore I was thirteen years old.” 

“But we can’t make it here—not very well.” 

“Of course we can’t; but I’ll tell you the re- 
sult of my thinking. We pay twenty-four dol- 
larsa month for board and lodging.” 

“Te.” 

“With that sum, we could keep house.” 

“Tilly Eaton!’ I lifted my head from the 
splinters in the hair cloth, and regarded her 
with astonishment. 

“Yes, I repeat it; we could keep house. We 
have both of us a little furniture; I can send for 
mine, yours is stored here.” 

“Yes,” L replied, contemplatively, sitting bolt 
upright now, my fatigue vanished—“I have a 


dozen silver spoons, two flatirons’—I began 
pepper-box, some 
knives and forks, I don’t know how many—more 


“You and I, you lazy thing,” retorted Tilly, 
laughing. 

“Will you make the bread ?” 

“Yes, I'll agree to make oll the bread.”’ 

“Then there’s weod and coal.” 

“We needn’t get much, at first, we are only at 
home for a little while, you know.” 

“But meat, and potatoes, and, and other 
things; O, it’s impossible, Tilly.” 

“Not at all; I thought of that; old Aunt Eu- 
nice has agreed to cook everything of that 
kind.” 

“Old Aunt Eunice!—and who may she be?” 

“A nice old colored woman who lives next to 
the house.” 

“The house!” I sank back from sheer amaze- 
ment, on my hair-cloth pillow of thorns again. 

“Why, yes. You know that interesting little 
cottage of four rooms, just opposite the green, 
near the factory? I saw that it was empty and 
went over it to-day, instead of coming home to 
din— to sour bread. It’s as nice as can be, and 
only ten dollars a month.” 

“Ten dollars! almost half of the twenty-four ;” 
I gasped. 

“With fourteen dollars we can live like queeus; 
I’ve calculated;” said Tilly. Those were days 
when board was cheap. 

“And then we must pay the colored woman.” 

“Only with a bit of the dinner, or whatever 
she cooks. She’s all alone, and says her appe- 
tite is delicate.” 

“We must find her wood.” 

“No, she always has a fire; we can lend her 
our cooking utensils; I have plenty.” 

“You overpower me,” said I; “I was not vre- 
pared for so extraordinary a change.” 

“Bread and butter,” murmured Tilly, “deli- 
cious, white, sweet bread, and the best of butter. 
A roast, ever so small, will last us days, and then 
for dessert—why, we’ll have bread and butter.” 

“No puddings?” said I, faintly. 

“Only on Sundays; then we’ll have a nice 
one; not made of sour bread and rancid but- 
ter.’”’ 

“Arn’t you a little wild on the bread and but- 
ter question?” I queried. 

“{ should be if | had to eat it in a boarding 
house much longer,” said Tilly. 

“Let us sleep on it,” said I, solemnly. 

We did. Housekeeping loomed up largely in 
the morning. At noon I went over to look at 
the little cottage. It was smal], but dry. There 
were vines at the doors that might be trained, 
there was arustic seat in the bit of a garden, 
there was a well of good water, there were a 
kitchen, a parlor, and two bed-rooms. I felt 
myself at once in possession, and sitting on the 
window-seat, began to speculate. 

“What shall we do for carpets, and sofas, and 
parlor-chairs, and all those things?” I asked. 

“Do without them;” said Tilly, with energy. 
“Or if our plan promises success, earn them.” 

“But it looks so queer to see bare floors!” 

“Bread and butter;” muttered Tilly, with one 
of her odd faces; and I succumbed. 

I sent for my furniture, after we had spoken 
for the house. It belonged to the mill agent, 
and he did not ask for the rent in advance; glad 
enough to get us in, he said. 

Tilly went over to Little Falls and brought 
hers back with her. We obtained two days 
leave of absence, and didn’t we work? We 
found a stove, a little bigger than a piece of 
chalk, but not much, and soon had it set. 

Among my houschold goods was an old car- 
pet which I had quite forgotten, and that, with 
curtains made out of an outgrown muslin dress, 
six chairs, a lounge belonging to Tilly, one or 
two home-made ottomans, covered with the re- 
mains of two old delaine dresses, gave the little 
parlor quite an air of respectability. 

With Tilly’s things and mine, we had almost 
enough for regular housekeeping. It was the 
most delightful thing in the world to sit down 
in one of the wooden chairs and feel that we 
were at home. 

I shall never forget the first evening, when, 
seated in the nice little kitchen, I watched Tilly 
make the bread. How airy and lightsome she 
| was, her sleeves rolled up high over her plump, 
| white arms—her cherry lips parted, her white 

tecth showing, for she talked as fast as she 
worked! 

“Now,” she said, putting the pan aside, “by 
morning that will be splendidly light for bis- 
cuits—to-morrow night TV’ll make some loaves, 








than two, I dare to say —but what are we to do 
for a cooking-stove ?” 

“Buy one.” 

“But the money ?”’ 

“We have saved a little. You know the ar- 
rangement we decided upon for buying a piano- 
forte, by paying for it in instalments. We'll 
change the piano into a stove, and some other 
necessary articles.” 

“But who will do the werk?” 


and they will last. Now put on your bonnet. 


| I’ve taken five dollars out of the fourteen; we’ll 


| see how far it will go.” 


| 


We went gleefully to the butcher’s, and the 
grocer’s, and bought and bought, and after all 


| had two dollars left. 


Ah, the memory of our first sweet bread and 
How it 


untainted butter in our own home. 
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and my silver tankard, the round, light bj 
the pitcher of milk, the two red roses in a tum 
bler. I don’t believe princes in palaces Ould be 
happier. Then the thought of going home Was 
always so refreshing. And when home, there 
were so many little things to do. I quite hens 
all my ailments, as Tilly said | should, ‘ 
found that my tired nature needed 
another direction. 

Aunt Eunice was invaluable. Her \lack face 
was always’ welcome, her “How’s yer todar 
honeys?” sweet to.our ears. She took the 
greatest pride and satisfaction in getting y, 
our dinners, and we scarcely missed the i 
we gave her. 

The mill hands watched our experimertt With 
critical eyes. We were called “the two old 
maids,” but what cared we? Sometimes we 
carried a bit of our unrivalled bread and butter, 
or plain seed-cake, just to let them taste, and 
once in a very great while, we could hardly af. 
ford it, you see, we invited two or three jn to 
supper. Then, I am sure, we were envied, 
There came a time when I was stricken doy 
with fever, and then how beautiful were the light 
and care of home! We had bound Aunt Eunice 
to us, and her soft hands were never weary doing 
for and waiting upon me. 1 
Tilly exhausted her skill in getting up litte 
Juxuries for me; there were no discordant sounds 
of erying children, or cracked violins, or untune 
piano-notes. How often then I thanked Goi 
that I was not in a boarding-house! How fresh, 
and bright, and sweet was the toast, with jus 
the thinnest spread of the best of butter, when] 
was getting well! How delicately white ang 
flavored the oatmeal gruel! And when, atlas, 
with trembling limbs, I left my sick bed, it was 
not to be confined to the round of one little room 
in the second or third story, with the constant 
smell of turnips or cabbage ascending, but to 
move about my bright little kitchen, and sit in 
my cosy little parlor, or walk out in my dear 
little garden, now beginning to bloom with roses 
and honeysuckle. 

Well, all friends must part, and Tilly went 
first; went to be married, I mean, for the bright 
little cottage drew the young minister there-] 
think, at least it must have been the cottage— 
and by-und-by she left me, with some tears ani 
many smiles, to my@Jone housekeeping. Her 
loss was made almost good, however, by a wid- 
owed aunt, who came to keep house for me, 
while J got ready to be married. 

To-day Tilly presides over a beautiful Western 
parsonage, just as sweetly and effectively as she 
did over the four little rooms; and I, well, I try 
to do the best I can in my Northern home. My 
husband is a rich man, and I do not have to 
work for my bread and butter, but I know how 
to order my household with diligence. 

Ah! Tilly and I keep hidden in a corner of out 
hearts a sweet remembrance of that delightful 
time when we ate in peace and thankfulness our 
hardly earned bread and butter. 


SCuits, 
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For the Companion. 

KING ROBERT, OUR TYRANT. 

By AL 

He was a tiny king! his head barely reachei 

the top of the chair, and yet he ruled us witha 

rod of iron. 

This is how King Robbie came to us. Grani- 

pa and I lived by ourselves, with tall and stron 

Bridget to help keep the house in order. Grant 

father spent most of his time reading in his| 

brary. I pickled and preserved to my heart's 

content, and tended my flowers, and visited sick 

people. 

We were an old couple, that enjoyed our quiet 
home, and were quite bewildered over the noisy 
reign of King Robert. 

You see, his mother, the daughter of the 
house, went to heip the young minister in lis 
distant field of labor, some years before, and the 
young minister became very ill, and the doctors 
said he must go away for a year, and leave bis 
cares and anxieties, or he would die. So the 
young wife brought her darling home, and via 
many tears left him in her arms, and went 0 
beyond the sea. Then the boy crept into ol! 
hearts, and we were willing subjects to our bat! 
king. d 

Let me tell you some of the particulars of b 
reign. Grandpa always liked a game of ce 
after tea. We had played every day but Si 
day for twenty years. When King Robbie first 
came, he would have no one put him to bed 
ganma, and, as it was a long proceeding from 
the taking off the little frock, till the jitde 
fringed lids closed in sleep, the chess go 
were broken up. I knew grandpa didn’t si? 
for a great many nights, and he looked 8° yo 
in the morning that finally I suggested sending 
for Dr. Warren. 





|; comes over me sometimes, when I sit down at 
| my well ordered table; Tilly’s mow-white cloth, 





“No, my dear,” said he. “I can’t sleep becau# 
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————— ies 
we haven’t had our games of chess lately. You 
know I went all over them in my mind, and it 
was 80 composing.” 

What was to be done? Grandpa must not be 
«erificed; so I instructed Bridget in the myste- 
ries of putting King Robbie to bed; we had our 
a an hour earlicr, so that she should have no 
pousehold duties to worry her, and grandpa and 
[sat down to our game, just as the little fellow 
= carried off, after ““good-night” kisses all 


wi 
around. . . 
Bridget produced a stick of candy, which she 
Ss in yi 
jad ready, and if our king had a weakness, it 
was for sweet things. 

All was comparatively quict while the candy 
lasted; but, by-and-by, we heard a great racing 
over our heads, shovel and tongs knocked down, 
and then the crash of a pitcher, and the water 
with which it was filled came leaking down 
through a crack in the floor on to grandpa’s 

s 
nose. 

“My dear,” said he, “you had better go up 
and see What is the matter.” 

As L opened the door, King Robbie was danc- 
ing about, with legs and arms bare, while 
Bridget, night-gown in hand, was trying to 
catch him and put it over his head. 

“Ganma,” said Robbie, “Bidget behavin’ def- 
fle bad!” 

Bridget laughed, and [I sent her down, deter- 
mined to administer a severe lecture to King 
Robbie, but his arms were around my neck, and 

» was kissing “pitty ganma,” till my old heart 
he was KL g putty § ’ d 
failed, and I did not punish him. 

“Now, Robbie, if I sing you a nice little hymn, 
will you say, ‘Now I lay me,’ and go to sleep?” 

“Yes, ganma.” 

So I crooned,— 


“Come hither, little restless one, 
’Tis time to close your eyes; 
The sun behind the hills is gone, 

The stars are in the skies. 


“You do not hear the robins sing, 
They are safe within their nest; 

And, sheltered by their mother’s wing, 
The little chickens rest. } 


“The very violets in their bed 
Fold up their eyelids blue, | 
And you, little Robbie, must droop your head, | 
And shut your eyelids, too. 


“Then fold your little hands, and pray 
To God, who made the light, 

To keep you holy all the day, 
And guard you through the night.” 





“Pitty ganma, sing it again!” 

“No; you said you weuld say ‘Now I lay me,’ | 
and go to sleep.” 

He kaew every word of it, and had lisped it 
timeand again. So I began, “ ‘Now I lay me’— 
what @omes next, Robbie?” 

“Old Bob Gridley.” 

“No, no, Robbie, that’s naughty. 
again,— 


Begin 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep.’ ”’ 
“Ganma, sing, “Up in a Balloon, Boys.” 
“Robbie, you will make grandma cry, if you 

are such a naughty boy!” 

“Pitty ganma, Pll say it;” and so he did, 
straight through. Then his little mouth reached 
up for a kiss, the fringed lids closed, and our 
little king was fast asleep for the night. 

Not so his poor old subjects! We went to bed 
as still as mice, so as not to wake him. But he 
kicked all the clothes off, and grandpa had to 
get up, and tuck him in nicely in hiscrib. Then 
we heard the cat in the room, and she might 
suck his breath; so we had to put her down 
Stairs. And so on through the night. Just at 
dawn, we sank into a sound sleep; but we were 
dimly conscious of two little cold feet, and a 
tiny finger prying open our poor old eyes, and 
a“Wake up, ganma, Robbie hangry!” 

No sleep after that. So he was washed, and 
dressed in a nice clean frock and apron, and 
lifted into a high chair by my side at the break- 
fast table. 

Itwas an anxious moment when grandpa said 
grace. I generally kept one eye open, and cap- 
tured little stray fingers that reached after 
crackers. 

This morning, Robbie was unusually still, and 
Ikept both eyes shut, and followed grandpa’s 
stace thankfully. But, on opening our eyes, 
we discovered that King Robbie was in bliss. 
Aneighbor had sent in some delicious cream. 
He held the creamer in his small hand, the 
other little fist was wedged inside, and he was 
churning itup and down. The cream was fly- 
ing into his little flaxen curls, and running 
down his face, and dotting the nice white cloth. 


Grandpa was roused, for once. Coffee was 


his delizht, and to see the cream of it taken off 


in that way was trying. 


I pulled out the little fist, and gave it a little 
pat, meant for punishment; at which King Rob- 


bie called,— 
“Do it again, ganma!” 


naughty boy, and Bridget must come and take 
you into the kitchen, and you must stay there 
while we eat breakfast!” 


“How sassy grandpa is! 
be carried off while we finished our meal. 


ing on the door with the sugar scoop, and say- 


ing,— 


| ren, or Robbie will die. 


THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








King Robbie frowned, and said, meditatively, 
i hed 

We couldn’t stand that, and both laughed. 
At which Robbie roared, too, though he had to 





All the time we sat at the table, he kept bang- | 


“Me good boy, ganma. Let Robbie in!” 

I must tell one more story about King Robbic, 
and it might have turned out so frightfully, I 
cannot but shudder to think of it. | 

Bridget and I were making quince marmalade, | 
and, during the all-absorbing operation of tak- 
ing itfrom the fire and putting it into bowls, 
King Robbie was forgotten. He was generally 
a very interested spectator on such occasions, 
and so I was just beginning to wonder, when 
his dear little voice was heard coming down the 
stairs. 

Tlooked into his hands. He held a pill-box. 
I knew there had been very strong morphine 
pills inside. One of them would have put our 
darling to sleep, and he might never wake up. 

I sprang towards him, and seized the box. 
was empty. 

“O, Robbie, what have you done with the 
pills?” said I, remembering how I had left the | 
medicine-closet open, and this was the result. 

But Robbie’s conscience pricked him, and he 
wouldn’t say a word. : 

I took him up, and put two fingers in his tiny 
pocket. It generally held every thing that could | 
be crowded into it, from a little dead mouse to | 
all the missing chess-men, but there were no 
pills there. He must have swallowed them. } 

“O, Bridget,” said I, “go right after Dr. War- | 
He has taken these | 
| 





It 


pills!” 
Bridget burst into loud lamentations, and 
rushed off, forgetting her bonnet, and with the | 
marmalade sticking to her hands. | 
I thought King Robbie lay unusually still in 
my arms, the prelude to the last, long sleep. 
He must be aroused at any cost. 
ITeaught sight of the coffee-mill. 


| 
It was one | 
of his favorite amusements to see the crank go | 
round, and the little grains come out into the | 
bowl. So I grasped the handle to turnit. Rob- 
bie hid his face in my bosom, with a sob. 

“4), look, Robbie! see grandma turn the 
crank!” 

It turned hard. What could be inside? Ilift- | 
ed the lid, and there, O, joy! were the pills. 

“O, Robbie, you put the pills into the coffee- 
mill!” 

“Yes, ganma.” 
“Every one?” 
“Yes, ganma. 
and wound.” 
What if I had not discovered them, and they 
had been ground into the coffee, in the early 
dark of the morning? We should have all 
dropped asleep, then. Nevertheless, I laughed 
till I cried, and when he found grandma couldn’t 
scold, he joined in, too. 

Dr. Warren thought I had grown crazy 
through anxiety, when he came dashing in, 
stomach-pump and emetics in hand, and heard 
the peals of laughter. But he quickly under- 
stood how it was, and laughed as hard as any 
one, when he saw the pills in the coffee-mill. 

| But Lcouldn’t help thinking of it that night, 
when our darling King Robbie lay in my arms, 


I wanted to see it go wound 


been, if he had taken one of those dreadful pills! 


+> 
or 


A BATTLE AMONG ANTS. 

Fighting on a larze scale has been going on 
for some weeks in France, in which most of our 
readers take a deep interest. But great battles 
are not confined to the human family; and it is 
quite possible that the ants in the contest wit- 
nessed by a Mr. Hanhart, of Basle, may have 
outnumbered the largest French and Prussian 
armies. He says: 

“The brown ants had two hills near one an- 
other at the foot of a tree, while the black ants 
occupied five hills near together at the distance 
of forty feet from them. In the month of June, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., he observed a great move- 
ment in the hills of the brown ants. They 
marched out to the middie of an uncultivated 
ficld, which was situated between them and 
their enemies, and arrayed themselves in a long, 
uninterrupted, oblique line of battle, which line 
was twenty-four feet long, and consisted of only 
one file. In the mean time, the much more nu- 
merous but much smaller black ants, also 
marched out and arrayed themselves in a line 
of battle, three ranks deep, their right wing be- 
ing covered by a mass of several hundred, while 








“Robert,” said grandpa, sternly, “you are a 


one against the other, until they approached 


| could. 
|} in all—myself, and my two friends, K. and B. 


in a healthy child’s slumber,—what might have, 
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sand individuals. Thus the two armies moved 
each other near enough tocommence the battle, 
when the two masses which supported the wings 
formed oblong squares, from three to four inches 
wide, without taking part in the affray. Then 
the fighting began with fury, the jaws, stings and 
venom constituting their formidable weapons; 
and very soon mutilated bodies, heads and 
headless trunks, torn-out feet and legs could be 
seen lying allover that miniature battle-ground. 
The fight was continued with great vigor until 
noon, when the massacre ceased, and the rem- 
nant of the brown ants took flight to parts un- 
known, while the black ants, as the victors, took 
possession of the fortresses of the enemy, carry- 
ing along with them their wounded fellow-sol- 
diers, 





oe 
SEED AND HARVEST. 


We can never be too careful 
What the seed our hands shall sow; 
Love from love is sure to ripen, 
Hate from hate is sure to grow; 
Seeds of good or ill we scatter 
Heedlessly along our way; 
But a glad or grievous fruitage 
Waits us at the harvest day. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruits must see. 


A RHINOCEROS HUNT. 


One morning, our servants came up to the 
tent with the pleasing intelligence that a cow 
and calf rhinoceros lay asleep in the neighboring 
jungle. 

We at once held a council of war, and, after 
reaching the jungle where the animals were re- 
ported to be, posted the guns in the best way we 
I should state that there were three guns 





After waiting some little time, every sense and 
every nerve strained to the uttermost, and im- 
agining that every cracking antl snapping of 
boughs, was but the precursor of a rhinoceros, 
the magic word, “harish!” (rhinoceros) was 
heard; and, on starting to our feet, we could 
plainly see two brutes, standing side by side, 
motionless as statues, through an opening in 
the jungle on the other side of the ravine. 

The next few minutes were very exciting ones. 
Need I describe the cautious way in which we 
approached our game, taking advantage of every 
rock and shrub that lay in our way? 
At length, we reached a large mimosa tree, 
from whence we had the satisfaction of espying 
our two friends on the other side of the ravine, 
utterly unconscious of the approach of an ene- 
my. We rested a minute or two, to get our 
breath, and then prepared for action. 
B. was to have the first shot, I the second, 
while K. was-to fire last. But, somehow or 
other, and I never could tell how it happened, 
whether nervousness or a little jealousy had 
something to do with it, our three rifles made 
only one report. However, our bullets had evi- 
dently carried true to their aim, for we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the cow drop down on her 
knees. 
Only for a moment, however, did she remain 
in this position; in an instant, she was up again, 
and, tossing her head knowingly on one side, 
she appeared to be listening attentively, to catch 
the faintest sound that might guide her to her 
foe. 
The smoke of our rifles of course betrayed our 
whereabouts. Drawing in a long breath—I can 
liken it to nothing better than a fox-terrier at a 
rabbit-hole—she charged down upon us, together 
with her calf, at an astonishing pace. It was 
rather an awkward predicament, for our rifles 
were empty. 
Quick as thought, K. and I glided on one side; 
but B., who was possessed of more nerve than 
either of his companions, stood his ground till 
the brutes were close on him. They could not 
have passed at a greater distance than ten yards 
from him; but, fortunately for him, they did not 
see him. It was a great relief to all of us; and 
the smile that playgd on each of our faces was 
rather of a ghastly nature, if I remember aright. 

Meantime, our game had disappeared across 
anullah among some thick jungle. The ques- 


for we knew that the cow was severely wounded, 
and were determined not to lose her, if possible. 


servants to reconnoitre. 
about ten minutes, the fellow returned, dancing 
and capering like a Imnatic, a pantomime evi- 
dently intended to convey to us the intelligence 
that the wounded animal was executing a simi- 


tion therefore was, What was to be done next? 


Accordingly, we despatched one of the native 
After an absence of 





wnwonted posture its parent had assumed, and 


every now and then giving her a shove with its 


horns, as a gentle reminder to get up and come 

along. 

So engrossed was the little brute with its 

mother, that we were able to get close up to the 

scene of action, without attracting its notice. 

But no sooner did it see us, than it made a 
plucky charge, stopping, however, half-way in 

its career, and returning to its dam. Again and 

again it would charge blindly in our direction, 

and as often stop half-way. 

After watching its manceuvres for some time, 
and wishing, if possible, to secure it as well as 
the cow, I put a bullet into its shoulder, at about 
twenty paces, and dropped it on its knees. But 
it quickly rose, and sticking its tail upright in 
the air, it bolted off, giving utterance, the while, 
to a regular volley of snorts, grunts, and other 
indescribable sounds; and we never saw it again. 
We now approached our quarry carefully and 
cautiously; and, to make “assurance doubly 
sure,” gave her a couple of bullets. 

It was getting dusk now; and the roaring of 
the lions in the neighborhood warned us that it 
would be well to get home to camp as soon as 
we could. So we left the rhinoceros where she 
lay, and reached the friendly shelter of the tent 
before darkness had quite set in. 

“Who was to be the owner of the rhinoceros ?” 
was the next question to be solved. Lots were 

drawn; and, as luck for once would have it, the 

lot fell upon your humble servant. 

Early the next morning I, of course, was astir; 

and in company with my taxidermists—for, 

reader, I may tell you I am a “bug-hunter,” as 

naturalists are sometimes irreverently termed by 

hunters of big game— proceeded to the spot, 

for [had determined on making a skeleton of 

my prize. 

Either the hide of the rhinoceros is too tough 

for even a lion’s or a hyena’s tooth, or clse these 

animals had not been hungry that night, for [ 

found, to my great joy, the carcass intact. 

We were now joined by a crowd of natives, 

men, women and children, from a neighboring 

village, each of whom came provided with a net- 

bag, for carrying off any tidbits they could lay 

hold of. 

At first, the female portion of the crowd kept 
at a respectful distance; but no sooner did we 
reach the carcass than the whole crew rushed 
on to it, like vultures on their prey. <A liberal 
distribution of blows from a good, thick stick I 

fortunately had with me, however, enabled me 
to restore a little order among the assembly. 
Whereupon, I gave them to understand that, if 
they conducted themselves properly, they should 
have all the animal’s flesh. 

I now sct my taxidermists to work; and lying 
down under the shade of a mimosa tree, watched 
the proceedings. 

Things went on decorously for some minutes; 
but when the greater part of the hide had been 
stripped off, and the raw flesh appeared to view, 
the din and uproar recommenced with ten-fold 
vigor. 

I have heard a pack of hungry jackals or hye- 
nas howl, many and many a time; but that was 
music when compared with the discordant yells 
indulged in by the members of this native tribe- 
Brandishing their knives, their bodies recking 
with blood and gore, and their woolly pates drip 
ping with the same, they resembled more a pack 
of baboons than human beings. In one part, 
three or four might be seen struggling and roll- 
ing over one another, to see which should be- 
come the happy owner of a large lump of flesh; 
in another, some half-dozen women or children 
were watching intently the operations of the 
taxidermists, and jooking out for the pieces of. ° 
flesh they every minute kept throwing among 
them. 

When we left the spot, [do not think a piece 
of meat could have been found big enough for a 
kitten’s dinner. 

That skeleton, reader, may now be scen in the 
British Museum, and is the only specimen, I be- 
lieve, of the Abyssinian rhinoceros that has ever 
reached England. 


, 








or 


DEGRADATION OF WORDS. 
Words are elevated and cnnobled in meaning, 
and they also deteriorate and degenerate. JJu- 
mility, with the Greeks and Romans, meant 
meanness of spirit; Paradise, in oriental tongues, 
meant only a royal park; regeneration was spok- 
en by the Greeks only of the earth in the spring 
time, and of the recollection of forgotten knowl- 


edge; sacrament and mystery are words “fetched 
from the very dregs of paganism,” to set forth 
the great truths of our redemption. 

On the other hand, knave formerly signified 
only lad; a villain was a peasant; a menial was 
one of the many; insolent meant unusual; silly, 


ilar pas de seul in the jungle. 

After threading our way through the thick 
bushes for some few hundred yards, we at last 
came to a small opening, in the middle of which 
the cow lay, or rather kneeled, nez a terre. Her 
calf, a three-parts grown one, was standing by 











their left wing was supported by nearly a thou- 





the side of its dam, evidently astonished at the | blessed—the infant Jesus being termed by an 
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old English poet “that harmless, sil/y babe; of- | 
Jicious signified ready to do kindly offices. De- | 
mure was used once in a good sense, without 
the insinuation which is now almost latent in 
it, that the external show of modesty and sobri- 
ety rests on no corresponding realities. Fuce- | 
tious, which now has the sense of buffoonish, 

originally meant urbane. Idiot, from the Greek, | 
originally signified only a private man, as dis- 
tinguished from an office-holder. Homely for- 
merly meant secret and familiar; and brat, now 
a vulgar and contemptuous word, had anciently 
a very different signification, as in the follow- 
ing lines from an old hymn by Gascoigne: 

“O Israel, O household of the Lord, 


© Abraham's brats, O brood of blessed seed, 
O chosen sheep, that loved the Lord indeed.” 





Imp once meant graft. Bacon speaks of “those 
most virtuous and goodly young imps, the Duke 
of Sussex and his brother.” Beldam was origi- 
nally “belle dame,” fair lady. 


—-- +O 


LETTERS ABOUT THE TROPICS. 
From a Correspondent. 

We landed at Barbadoes in the morning. The 
negroes came out to the ship, their queer little 
boats loaded with fruits. They held them up, 
erying,— 

“Orangee! 
fruit!” 

Before we knew it, almost, our hands were 
full, and we did eat, despite the precautions of 
one or two old travellers, who told us, with sol- 
emn faces, that we should have the cholera the 
first thing, if we were not careful. 

Papa being an officer, a soldicr’s boat was sont | 
for him, a sort of barge, with striped owning | 
overhead. It was very wide and comfortable, 7 

| 
| 
| 
| 


orangee! Banan! banan! nice 





and a steady breeze was blowing. 


The Landing. 

Tam afraid I cannot describe the beautiful spot 

where we landed. It was a natural wharf, the 
sides of which were crowded with tropical foliage. 

Great spicy bunches of cactus, with flowers of | 

creamy yellow and bright crimson; queer, long- 
limbed, long-leaved trees, whose branc hes spun 
over, and almost touched the ground. The 
beautiful tints, cireling beyond in the water 
reflections of flowers and trees, surpassed every- | 
thing I ever saw. 

I used to think, when we went on our moan- | 
light excursions in my own country, to a place | 
called Mason’s Landing, that nothing could be | 

lovelier than the lighgs, and music, and dancing 
shadows. All the little grove was hung with | 
lamps te the water’s edge. There was plenty of | 
merriment, there were flowers, and tents, and | 
romantic little nooks, and I called it a paradise. 
But I did not really know what the word 
meant till we landed where we did in that won- 
derful southern country. 


A Centipede. 

“Look out for centipedes!”’ papa said; and I 
screamed and jumped, thinking there was one | 
actually on me. But papa pointed to the enarled | 
limb of a tree, and there I saw Mr. Centipede for 
the first time. 

Ife looked like our thousand legs at home, 
only there was more of him, and he seemed la- 
zier. But if you are ever so miserable as to step 
on one, wo to the tender flesh. Every one of 
those pointed fect buries itself in the flesh, and 
every one has to be carefully cut out. 


To the Hotel. 

As we waited, a servant came down, O, how 
black! He was dressed in red and gray, and 
was very polite. Mr. L., his master, was ill, he 
said, but had sent him to conduct us to our 
hotel. A few steps further on, a handsome ba- 
rouche was in waiting. We entered it. The 
liveried servant took his seat beside the driver, 
and we were driven slowly, 
to look about a little. ‘ 

The streets were very wide, and did not seem 
to be kept very nicely. Tall palm trees lined 
each side of the way, and sugar-cane and b: an- | 
anas filled the gardens of every little house we | 

saw. These were the black’s quarters. 

At nearly every house, an ebony face peeped | 
out. Little children ran through the roads and | 
gardens quite naked, and here and there an old, 
old negro, with white hair and tattered clothes, 
passed as, with a low bow. 

Iwas so interested in the novel scenery, the 
lovely flowers actually growing on trees, the | 
rank foliage, the queer little houses, that I was 
sorry when we reached our hotel. 








because we wanted | 


Our Hotel. 

We entered the large house, not a whit like 
our Eastern hotels, under which stood several 
carriages, and horses were feeding. The great 
parlor looked so strange, with its white board 
floor! 





There were several screens in the room, light 





| their wares. 


>| some carriages, 


| side out, to stare. 


THE 


| chairs and long tables, wake to the win- 
dows, which were without sashes. 

Behind one of the sercens, an old black wom- 
an was washing the floor, and the water in her 
pail floated with cut lemons. 

Susy said it must be a queer country where 
they scoured floors with lemonade. We were 
afterwards told that the reason they kept the 
floors so beautifully white was because they 
used sometimes lemons, sometimes bitter oran- 
ges, the juice of which removes stains and grease- 
spots. 

“Something to Eat!’’ 

“What shall we cat?” was now the question. 
Nobody seemed civil enough to ask us if we 
would have lunch, and we found that we must 
apply to the landlady herself. 

Papa went and I followed him to a little open 
bar down stairs. There were two or three ladies 
(they seemed to be) drinking there. The land- 
lady was a large woman, and very dark. Papa 
told her he wanted a lunch—bread and butter, 
cold meat, iea and fruit. 

“Perhaps you will have guava marmalade, 
also,” said the woman. “I make it myself. All 
strangers like my marmalade. It is two shil- 
lings a jar.” 

We bought the marmalade, and retired to the 
parlor, behind one of the screens, and waited an 
hour by the watch. 

Then three servants came, one with tea, an- 
other with sandwiches, another with fruits. 


In the Streets. 

After lunch, I amused myself at the window, 
looking out upon one of the principal streets. 
|On every side, I saw the tall, majestic palm 
trees; the walks were filled with moving groups, 
many of them in oriental dresses. Malays, Por- 
tuguese, French, negroes, Spaniards, and the 


| raceful-looking coolie, with his long strip of 
re 


ed or white cloth wound about his body. 

Two-thirds of these people, it seemed to me, 
had trays upon their heads, filled with fruits, or 
dry goods, or trinkets and toys, or vegetables 
; and meats, and they did not hesitate to yell out 
It was a perfect Babel of sound. 
Meantime, the light carts used for transporta- 
tion, and driven by very small horses, the hand- 
filled with ladies and children, 


| drove past; everybody was looking gay and ani- 


mated. 
could h 


The negroes were always laughing. I 
par their snatches of talk from the fur- 


| ther side of the street. 


“Tow’s you, dis mornin’, Kate?” 

“Pretty well,’ceptde rheumatiz. Ilow’s you?” 

“O, I’s a ereepin’. Tilly, she’s got better. 
Hlow’s de trade?” 

“Trade’s mighty dull allers, anyhow;” 
then both would laugh, and pass on. 


and 


Sour Sop. 

“Sour sop! Sour sop!” shouted in gruff tones 
under my wirxdow. 

“What queer-looking things, papa! 
some!” I pleaded. 

Presently, the man came in with something 
resembling a small, whitish squash, egg-shaped. 

“Tlow shall we eat them?” [ asked, looking 
the thing over. 

“You needs to cut the top off, miss; den you 
eats dem wid a silver spoon,” said the fruit-mer- 
chant, displaying a row of white ivories, at my 
ignorance, I suppose. 

Thad the spoon with me; I cut off the top; I 
thrust in the spoon, and it came out, filled with 
a whitish green substance, which, for a long 
time, I was loth to taste. But curiosity pre- 
vailed, and [ found myself enjoying, with great 
gusto, a sort of vegetable ice-cream. 

The dealer, who had lingered in the doorway, 
stood looking and grinning; the floor-washer, 
on her knees, (I think it took her all day to wash 
that floor) with her hands firmly planted in the 
great mop cloth, turned herself nearly wrong 
These people evidently enjoy 
| both the pleasures and discomfitures of new 
comers. 


Do buy 


A Funeral Procéssion. 


We all had our fill of sour sop, and liked it. 
iP resently, from another window, papa beckoned 
|tome. A funeral procession was moving down 
the opposite street. The body was borne on the 
shoulders of six men, and following that came 
a large company, four and four, of negroes, all 
dressed in white, and singing as they marched. 
Nobody in the street seemed to take any notice; 
the bartering, and laughing, and screaming 
went on just as before, but still, over all, could 


| be heard that melancholy chant, and the even 


steps of the men, as they came steadily on. 

In the midst of all this life, who cared that a 
human soul had passed beyond? The very 
officers filling the verandah beneath us laughed 
and smoked as gayly as ever; or, if they noticed 
it, spoke of the “‘nigger funeral.” 

For my part, it made me feel very thoughtful, 


| 





mous sum of money, and to cede 
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and I could not ‘a respecting the pete 
and order of these poor, down-trodden people. 

Dinner was served soon after, but I missed 
many of my favorite dishes. The meats were 
tough, and not well cooked, and the vegetables 
were tasteless. It was only when the fruits 
came eon that I enjoyed myself, and then with 
fear and trembling. 

Papa thinks, however, that those who are 
temperate in their habits can eat the fruit with 
impunity; and that it is only people who drink 
great draughts of wine and brandy who need to 
fear the bad effects of either climate or fruit. 


—-- +0 





For the Companion. 


THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 
The ruby on the maples hung, 
The gold upon the corn: 
The king to merry Sherwood went, 
And all the day in hunting spent, 
Then wound his bugle horn. 


“My way is lost!” exclaimed the king. 
The rosy twilight fell: 

He stood upon a darkening hill, 

And heard the grinding of a mill 
Below him, in a dell. 


“O thrifty miller of the wood, 
My way is lost!”’ said he. 
«And I must stay with thee, to-night.” 
The miller said, ‘“My hearth is bright 
For wanderers—and for thee.” 


“’Tis morn since I have tasted food; 
A morsel give to me.”’ 

The miller said, ‘“My wholesome board 

I keep from morn to evening stored, 
And thou shalt welcome be. 


“And if the king would never know, 
I'd something bring to thee.” 

Then said the king, ‘“‘Good miller, go 

And bring the best; the king shall know 
No more of it for me.”’ 

The miller, then, the merry king 
Some venison did allow. 

“Now, pray thee, miller, quickly go 

And bring some more; the king shall know 
No more than he knows now.” 

“A wild beast killed the fallow deer,’’ 
The miller then did say. 

“But if the sheriff were to hear 

That I had ate the fallow deer, 
I long would rue the day.”’ 

“Thou art a loyal subject, then, 
And thou and I agree. 

But, worthy miller, quickly go 

And bring some more: the king shall know 
No more of it for me.” 


The hunter wound his bugle horn 

At early morning dim; 
Then passed the king the forest through ; 
But Sherwood’s sheriff never knew 

The miller’s deed from him. 
The ruby on the maples hung, 

The gold upon the corn, 
The king came spurring home again, 
And thought how like to other men 

A monarch was, that morn. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
—_—_—_—_<@>——__——_— 

CAPTIVE FRENCH SOVEREIGNS. 

The surrender of Napoleon III., Emperor of 
the French, to the King of Prussia,—wheo is in 
fact, though not in terms, master of all Germa- 
ny, except what belongs to the House of Austria, 
—has excited a great sensation, as might have 
been expected. 

This surrender is sometimes spoken of as if it 
were an event without parallel in French ates 
which is all wrong. 

Napoleon III. is the fourth French sovereign 
who, in little more than five hundred years, fell 
into the hands of enemies. 

The first of these sovereigns was John II., who 
reigned in France from 1350 to 1364. He was 
the second king of the family of Valois. 

John was taken prisoner in the battle of Poic- 
tiers. The English and French were at war, and 
John marched with a great army in 1356, to de- 
stroy the small army of the famous Black 
Prince. 

The battle was fought on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, and the French were totally defeated, in 
spite of their greatly superior numbers; and their 
king was captured. 

John was taken to England by the Black 
Prince, son of Edward IIL,—and was kindly 
treated; but chivalrous as Edward III. and his 
son were, they had no mind to give up the great 











beginning of 1515 to the last of March, 157 
was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, in 1595, 

Francis invaded Italy in 1524, and was defeat. 
ed at the great battle of Pavia, Feb. 24, 1595, 

He surrendered to Lannoy, the Spanish Vicg, 
roy of Naples, who sent him to Spain. 

It is commonly said that Francis wrote to pis 
mother from the field of battle: ‘‘ Tout est perdu, 
fors Vhonneur,’ ’—that is, “All is lost, except 
honor;” and these chivalrous words ane been 
quoted a million times since the day of Payjg 
and have shed a false light around the name of 
the beaten French King. 

Francis sent no such pithy epistle, or dispatch, 
to his mother, or any thing: like it. 

He sent her a letter of some length, in course 
of which occurs the expression, that with the 
exception of life and honor, all had been lost, 
These words have been taken from the letter, 
and woven into the falsehood that he had an. 
nounced his defeat in one noble sentence of half. 
a-dozen words. 

Francis became the prisoner of Charles ‘ 
King of the Spains, better known as Charles V,, 
Emperor of Germany, who kept him a prisoner 
more than a year. 

Charles extorted a treaty from Francis, and 
then released him; and Francis refused to keep 
his word, and was supported by his subjects, 

Napoleon I. became prisoner to the English 
on the 15th of July, 1815, when he went on 
board the ship Bellerophon. 

He was regarded as the prisoner of the Alli- 
ance that had destroyed his power. 

England acted the part of jailer, and kept him 
under lock and key at St. Helena, more than 
five and a half years. e 

Louis XI. made a visit to Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1467,—and the duke made him a 
prisoner, and compelled him to accede to his 
(the duke’s) demands; but this instance hardly 
counts, as the idea of his being treated as a pris- 
oner never had crossed the king’s mind. In all 
the other cases, the French monarchs were reg- 
ular prisoners, fairly made,—and as such they 
were treated. 

nea 
CHINESE PREJUDICES. 

China clings to the past, and will not share in 
the improvements of our age. Its system of ed- 
ucation trains only the memory and the power 
of composition; and teaches none of the modern 
languages, or of the modern sciences, and its 
text-books are two thousand years old. 

Three years ago a college was founded by the 
government, with great pomp and parade, to 
teach the sciences known in Europe, ang to 
educate by European methods. Professors were 
invited from England and France to fill chairs 
of instruction in chemistry, and astronomy, and 
mathematics, and English and French litera- 
ture. 
made to students who would enter the new col- 
lege. 

The experiment promised to be successful, and 
it was thought that a gradual revolution would 
take place in Chinese education, and bring it 
into harmony with the wants of the present 
age. 

But the old prejudices were too strong for the 
new movement. The educated classes deter- 
mined to strangle it at birth. When invited to 
co-operate with it, they answered, scornfully,— 

“We learn from foreigners? Teach them, you 
mean;” and this answer was taken up and re- 
peated everywhere by the peeple. 

The college did not succeed. The professors 
in chemistry, astronomy and mathenmatics had 
no students. The professors in English and 
French literature had a few, the former twenty- 
one. 

These were partly young men from the poorer 
classes, cager fer government help in getting an 
education; and partly men from thirty to fifty 
years old, who had failed to get office. 

In six months this number was cut down to 
five by an arbitrary act. Government examin- 
ers, who knew not a word of English, examined 
the classes privately, without the knowledge of 
the professors, and dismissed sixteen as incom- 
petent. Three of the other five were so discour- 
aged by this act that they withdrew of their own 
accord. 

A few months later the government removed 
the English professor in mathematics, and ap- 
pointed a Chinese professor in his place. The 
new teacher adhered rigidly to the Chinese sys 











advantage they had obtained im war. 

Accordingly John did not gain his liberty till | 
1360, and then only on agreeing to pay an enor- | 
a large part of | 
his kingdom to the English. 

One of his sons, whom he had left as a host- 
age in England, broke his word, and left that 
country; whereupon John went back, and died 
an English prisoner. 

Franois I., who reigned in France from the 


tem and opposed all improvements. The two 
remaining students, finding they could have 4 
free education and be in sympathy with the pop- 
ular feeling, at once changed from the professor 
of English literature to the Chinese professor of 
mathematics, and the foreign teachers were ut 
terly deserted. 

The college, therefore, is a complete failure, 
and the Chinese will not patronize foreign teach- 
ers, or learn modern sciences or literatures. 


Liberal offers of government aid were 
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WHAT THEY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The varied accomplishments of Cicero were 
greatly admired by the Romans, and his well, 
stored mind imparted an enduring lustre to his 
fame. He once remarked, concerning his stu- 
dious habits, ‘Even my leisure hours have 
their occupation.” The remark reveals at a 
glance the source of his attainments and in- 
fluence. 

We once read of a certain maid of honor who 
was required to be in the dining hall each day, 
fifteen minutes before the entrance of the queen. 
Unwilling to spend this time in idleness, she 
commenced writing a manuscript on a useful 
subject, to which she added some carefully pre- 
pared thoughts daily. The result was that she 
wrote a book of great beauty and excellence, 
which exerted a salutary influence both on the 
court and the people. Even her leisure hours 
had their occupation. 

Alexander Cruden, the author of “The Con- 
cordance ef the Old and New Testaments,” com- 
piled the work during his spare moments when 
employed as a bookseller, and revised and com- 
pleted it when unfitted for regular labor by 
mental disease. His leisure hours had their oc- 
cupation. 

Schuyler Colfax, our Vice-President, owes his 
position largely to industry and to a wise im- 
provement of time. 

When ten years of age he was taken from 
school, and placed in a store. Here he remained 
three years, contributing to the support of him- 
self and lfis mother. 

At the age of thirteen, he removed from New 
York city to St. Joseph Co., Ind., where he 
again found employment as a clerk. 

His generous spirit and engaging manners 
made him many friends, and, at the early age 
of seventeen, he was appointed Deputy Auditor 
for St. Josephs. 

While filling this position, a certain part of 
his time was unoccupied by official duties. 
Wishing to prepare himself as far as possible 
for a useful life, he spent these spare hours in 
reading law. He had no idea at this time of the 
benefit he would derive from the study in after 
life; he simply felt that it was his duty to em- 
ploy all of his ‘time usefully, and he yielded to 
his conviction of duty. ‘ 

In the hours that others idle or spend in profit- 
less diversion, he laid the foundation for suc- 
cessful statesmanship. His leisure had its oc- 


cupation. 
———_—_+or—_—_—_ 


QUOTING AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Anybody who drops naughty words to Qua- 
kers must expect to be shut up by some quiet 
“last word.” Here follows an amusing case of 


alittle tongue skirmish between Broadbrim and 
Pat. 


Among the people who attended the Philadel- 
phia market, the other afternoon, was a citizen of 
West Jersey. He bought a stock of eggs and 
butter. Ina big coop in the rearmost part of 
the wagon he had a splendid peacock, whose 
tail spread out, beautiful even to gorgeousness, 
like the trail of a lady’s dress. An Irishman, 
passing, observed the splendid plumage of the 
bird and asked its price. 

“Thee can have it for fifteen dollars,”’ was the 
reply of the owner, whose garb indicated him as 
amember of the Society of Friends. 

“That’s a good price,” was the interrogative 
remark of the Celt, as he smoothed the ample 
tail of the feathered biped. 

“There are plenty of people who will give 
that for him,” was the placid and very trae re- 
joinder. 

The Celt s&rveyed the bird, admired his pro- 
portions, but still endeavored to cheapen him. 

“Mister,” said he, at last, to the grave gentle- 
man who held the bird for sale, “‘peopie say 
that these birds have a very bad voice.” 

“I have nothing to say about their voices,” 
was the quiet reply. “If thee wants the hand- 
some fowl, thee can take it; if thee does not, its 
Voice does not make any matter to thee.” 
“But,” said the Celt, ‘don’t thim birds holler 
like the divil?” 

“Friend,” was the placid reply, “thee prob- 
ably in that respect has advantage over me. 
Thee evidently has acquaintances which I have 
hot. If thee thinks that the scream of this 
bird is like to that of thy friend, whem thee has 
named, I, in my ignorance, will not presume to 
contradict thee.” 

n.d 
THE ALBATROSS AND THE SAILOR. 

Among the larger species of birds in God’s 
animated creation the albatross is one of the 
finest and most remarkable. Here is its por- 
trait, and a story about it: 


The eye of the albatross is full, bright and ex- 
Pressive, like that of the gazelle, and has an ex- 
Pression of pathos and intelligence wliich is sin- 
sularly at-ractive. The feathers are either a 
pure white, or delicately pencilled and speckled, 
except on the upper side of the wings, which 
are mostly black. 

It sometimes weighs twenty pounds, and has 
twelve feet stretch of wing. It sits on the water 
light and graceful as a swan, and will dive un- 
der, like a hawk or pelican, for something dis- 
covered by its keen eye beneath the-surface. 
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When itis about to rise on the wing, it has 
positively to tread the water for a Jong way, like 
arunning osricht, before it can get the proper 
momentum and soar aloft; but once it is fairly 
up, and its pinions quite free, it cleaves the air 
with exceeding swiftness, and skims the waves 
like the smallest swallow, with perfect ease and 
grace. 

A sailor who was recently roaming around 
one of the uninhabited tropical islands of the 
Pacific had quite an adventure with one of these 
birds, which will doubtless increase his super- 
stitious reverence for them. 

.Me was exploring some of the rocky, jutting 
cliffs that overhang the sea, beneath which the 
water dashed and swirled in great eddies, and 
suddenly lost his footing and fell into the sea. 

No one was near enough to afford him any 
assistance, and he must inevitably have been 
drowned had not a huge albatross appeared just 
then, and, evidently suspecting the sailor of 
some improper intentions with regard to its 
mate, which was sitting on a nest close at hand, 
coming like magic, with an almost impercepti- 
ble motion, approached, and made a swoop at 
him to strike his head. 

He raised his hands mechanically, and, in his 
desperate strait, seized the bird, which began 
strugeling violently to get free. But he held 
fast, determined, like any other dying man, to 
catch at a straw rather than nothing. Next 
minute his feet touched ground—the next he 
was rolling on the soft and sandy slope by the 
sea—saved by an alleatross! 

+ 


STRUCK BY LIGHTNING---HOW IT 
FEELS. 


A correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, writing from Colleton, gives the follow- 
ing interesting details of an unusual accident: 


“Tmet Allen Willis, to-day, who was struck by 
lightning a few weeks ago, and he gave me the 
following account of the occurrence: He was 
walking home with two little children, a girl of 
about six and a boy of about four, when a rain 
came up suddenly and he went under a pine 
tree to protect the children till it was over. 

“He took off his coat and wrapped around the 
little girl, and bent over them to shelter them 
from the rain, close to the body of thetree. All 
he remembers of the stroke was a brilliant light 
that blinded him. When he revived he found 
himself lying on his back about six feet from 
the tree, fecling asif he was in a deep fit, and 
that some large weight was crushing out his 
breath. 

“He attempted to rise, but fell back. At last 
he turned over on his face, the effort causing 
him inexpressible agony, but finally got on all 
fours, when he meta sight well calculated to 
benumb every faculty. 

His daughter was lying at the foot of the tree, 
on her face, apparently lifeless. Her bonnet was 
torn into shreds, and her hair was scorched 
as if a torch of fire had been thrust against it. 
The little boy was sitting bolt upright, white 
and motionless as a marble statue—no sign of 
consciousness or life. He called him, but could 
not attract his attention. 

Mr. W. says the stor~ “xedness of the child’s 
gaze is indelibly im}: --> 1 upon his memory. 

“Te tried to turn Ove: ais little daughter, but 
could not use his hands. They were drawn till 
the palms almost touched his wrists. He could 
not tell how long he had been insensible, but 
the rain had ceased, and he could see that there 
had been a heavy rain. The boy had been lying 
with his face down, for the water had washed 
the dirt against his face. 

Mr. Willis tried to halloo, but could only 
groan, and every attempt he made to rise ended 
in his falling on his back, from which position 
he could only move by undergoing the suffering 
he first experienced in turning over and rising 
on his elbows and knees. 

“At last he concluded to crawl to a Mr. Nix’s 
house, enly 150 yards distant. Mrs. Nix saw 
him crawling toward the house and went to 
him. He directed her to the children, whom 
she immediately ran to, and found the little boy 
alive, lying across his sister’s body. The coat 
was wrapped so tightly, as if twisted around the 
throat of the little girl, that she would have been 
strangled from that alone. As soon as the coat 
was removed she began to show signs of life, 
and soon recovered. 

“Mr. Willis suffered very much for nine days, 
but all three recovered.” 


et 
A WORD OF WARNING. 

Young people sometimes fall into temptation, 
get on a wrong path, and go to ruin, because no 
one spoke a kind word of warning. <A racy 
writer says: 


I know aplacein England where the rocks are 
very steep; on the one side is a long range of 
beautiful downs, but the steep rocks go down to 
a river rolling at their feet. One part is very 
dangerous. 

A young lady was seeking, in the steepest and 
most dangerous part, for some rare wild flowers. 
She did not know how dangerous the spot was. 

From the green grass there was a gap, and 
suddenly the rocks went down steep—steep, 
sharp and cruel. The young lady went on; she 
did not see; she never thought; there was no 
direction board—nobody to warn, and it all 
seemed fair and smooth. She fell down, and 
was dashed to pieces at the foot of the crag. 
See what a warning word might have done—it 
might have saved a life. : 

And I know a place in Wales, a great, wide 
heath, where there is just such a steep, danger- 
ous cliff, and no rail, no warning; and a man on 
horseback, one winter afternoon, was galloping 
along, and in alittle while herse and rider would 
have been dashed in pieces; but a man happen- 


voice, “Stop! stop!” and the man pulled up and 
the horse was stopped, and both lives were saved. 
So you see what a word can do. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers. 

Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 


desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 





Initial Stationery. 
For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We offer a box of | 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, | 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. | 
Stencil Plate. | 
For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- | 
c1L Puate, for marking clothing. It can be | 
cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- | 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. | 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. | 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 

A Beautiful Chromo. 

For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s | 
Beautiful Chromo— ‘The Doctor.” It repre- | 
sents a boy whose pet eat is sick; and in his | 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- | 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the | 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effeet of | 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 8 1-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 15 cts. 





>>  —-- 
GOOD MANNERS, 

Speaking at a recent meeting, Dr. Guthric | 
said,— 

“Ask a person at Rome to show you the road, 
and he will always give a civil and polite an- 
swer; but ask any person a question for that | 
purpose in this country, (Scotland) and he will 
say, ‘Follow your nose, and you will find it.’ 

“But the blame in this country is not with the 
lower classes. The blame is with the upper | 
classes; and the reason why, in this country, 
the lower classes are not polite, is because the | 
upper classes are not polite. I remember how 
astonished I was the first time I was in Paris. 
Ispent the first night with a banker, who took 
me to a pension, or, as we call it, a boarding. | 
house. When we got there, a servant girl came 
to the door, and the banker took off his hat, and | 
bowed to the servant girl, and called her mad- | 
emoiscelle, as if she was a lady. Now the reason 
why the lower classes there are so polite, is be- 
‘ause the upper classes are polite and civil to 
them.” 

Washington was once remonstrated with by 
a friend for returning the salute of a colored 
man. It was “beneath the General’s dignity to 
bow to a nigger.” . 

“Tf should be ashamed,” replied Washington, 
“to be outdone in politeness by a black man.” 

a 
JUPITER AND “10.” 

A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post relates an anccdote of a Paris picture gal- 
lery. The scene lies before a large canvas rep- 
resenting Jupiter and the beautiful Princess 
Io, of Argos. 

“What is the subject?” asked the gentleman. 


“O,” replied a lady, “that is Jupiter and 
Ten.” 


“Jupiter and Ten? I don’t understand. You 
must be wrong.”’ 
“Q, no, indeed!” repeated the lady. “It is 


Jupiter and Ten. That is the name of the pic- 
ture in the catalogue. Sce for yourself!” and 
she pointed triumphantly to the book; and the 
gentleman saw with his own eyes: “JUPITER 
ET 10.” 


The “sell” upon the lady was, the more laugh- 
able from her confident ability to translate the 
Latin ET (and). 

—_+@r—_ 
STEEPLE JACK. 

Steeple Jack is the expressive soubriquet given 
to an agile fellow in London who dispenses with 
allexpensive scaffolding in repairing the stec- 
ples and factory towers of that metropolis. By 
means of a kite he sends a thread over the tower 
or chimney, and by this pulls up a cord that is 
strong enough in turn to draw up stout wires, 
to which he attaches rope and tackle and draws 
himself up to any desired height. If necessary, 
he makes a sort of scaffold out of heavy wire 
and iron bars, and has drawn up to him tools 
and materials with which to perform his job. 
Hie is popular among the Sugar refiners and 
chemists, whose chimneys are frequently out of 
order, but most popular with the gaping crowd 
below, who find his exploits a cheap and excit- 
ing amusement. 





If all the acrobats, trapeze-performers, &c., 
would apply their talents as usefully as “Jack,” 
wise people would not despise them for risking 





ing to be there, saw them, and shouted, ina loud 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


My yirst is an animal; my second is a part of him, 
and my whole is #he name of a lake in the United 
States, 

2. 


3, 4 is often used for the face. * 
, 3,5, 6 is going at great pace. 
2, 6 is always 40 poles. 
6, 4, 5, 6 is sometimes 40 poles. 
3, 4, 6 all boys fear more or less. 
3, 5, 6 is what we all possess. 
6, 3, 2 is never far away. 
6, 3, 2 bad boys are in every day. 
3, 1, 6 is where gentlemen dine. 
, 2, 3, 4, 5 is a Frenchman’s coin, 
My 5, 2, 3, 4, 6 is a bird of some fame. 
And my whole is a country not far from Spain. 
Jedd. 
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3. 
oxX XU 8 
What must you do when confessing a fault? 
LUCIUS Goss. 
4. 
BURIED PAINTERS. 


1. I met George carrying a mouse-trap; “Ha! El- 
len,”’ he said, ‘‘we were wanting you.” 
2. Is it the heat that makes you so languid, or are 


| you unwell? 


3. “It begins with the letter U,” Ben said. 

4. Did you notice that immense hog, Arthur, at 
the cattle-show yesterday ? 

5. When he asked if Thad bought it, I answered, 
“No,” immediately. 





HavuTBoy, 
6. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1. Anevil. 
2. Wrath. 
8. For taking fish. n. V. 
7. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


A native of North America, a benevolent, just, pru- 
dent and sagacious man; he headed the army of his 
country during a celebrated contest, and by his mili- 
tary talents turned the scale in her favor. He re- 
tired early from public business, satisfied with hav- 
ing promoted his country’s happiness, and quite un- 
influenced by any selfish or ambitious motives. The 
name of this celebrated man contains sixteen letters: 

1, 6, 9, 12, 2, 4 make the name of a Swiss poet born 
at Zurich, who was also a painter of landscapes. 

7, 8, 14, 14, 9, a celebrated divine, whose life was 
devoted to usefulness. 

10, 8, 9, 14, 11, 12, 6, 9, an English watering place, 
near which a celebrated battle was fought. 

9, 7, 8, 12. 9, 2,8, the most important port of Wales. 

9, 6, 11, 12, 2, a river, on which is seated a large and 
handsome European city. 

14, 8, 9, 9, 3, an Italian poet born at Sorrento. 
chief work is an epic poem. 


His 


Conundrums. 


What bird is that which is absolutely necessary 
that we should have at our dinner, and yet need 
neither be cooked nor served up? A swallow. 

What is that which oceurs once in a minute, twiee 
in a moment, and not once in a hundred years? 
The letter M. 

What is that which is made with a train, travels 
with a train, is of no use toa train, but a train can- 
not travel without it? The noise. 

Why are fishermen and shepherds like beggars? 
They live by hook and by crook. 

When is a grocer like a highwayman? 
lies in weight. 

When does a man impose upon himself? 
taxes his memory. 


When he 


When he 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Pass-port. 
2. “Time is fleeting.”” 
3. The raising of Samuel by the witch of Endor. 
4. Tar, Asa, Rat. 
5. Heg, Order, Mare, Eve, Rank.—HoMER, GREEK. 





their bones and necks for nothing. 





6. Harpsichord. 
7. Coal, 
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CHESTNUTTING. | 


“One by one’’ the nuts are falling; j 
“One by one”’ they patter down 

On the pied autumnal carpet, 
Fallen leaves, so sere and brown. 





Haste ye nimbly from your pastimes! 
Lads and lasses, quickly run, 

Ere the agile little squirrels 
Win the race, and spoil our fun. 


Chestnut burs lie thick around us; 
Peep into their inner store; 
, reposing, nestling cosy, | 
Three brown nuts, and “nothing more.” 
Squirrel’s nest! Come quick, my comrades. 
flow our youthful hearts do quake! 
For we've surely found the entrance! 


Lo! ascream! asnake!! a snake!!! | 


Quick we call a consultation,— 
August body—children four, 
After due deliberation, 
All decide we'll nut no more. 





Thus doth end my chestnut story, 
For, with one voice, all conclude | 
That the One who made the squirrels 
Formed the chestnuts for their food. 


— _ 
OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 


A friend of ours, living at the time near Red 
River, Arkansas, relates that one day an Indian, 
with whom he was friendly, came to him in a 
great rage against a certain planter, who had set 
his dogs on him. He declared he weuld kill him, 
or set fire to his buildings. 

“QO, no,” said my friend, “that would not be 
right.” 

“What! ’ said the Indian, ‘ net right to kill 
him when he set his dogs ou me?” 

“No,” was the reply; ‘‘besides, what good 
would it do you to kill him?” 

“T would have my revenge,” said the Indian. 

“That,” said my friend, “would be nothing, 
and you would be guilty of murder and be in 
constant danger and dread of punishment.” 

The Indian looked very thoughtful a short 
time, then said, “Well, what shall I do?” 

“Why,” said my friend, “do that man some 
good the very first opportunity, and you will 
find that sweeter than revenge, and it will bring 
you into no danger, but may bring you many 
blessings.” 

The Indian looked at him earnestly, and said, 
“You never told me a lie; I will try it, and find 
outif you lie to me now.” 

Several months pased on. My friend had for- 
gotten the circumstance, when one day the In- 
dian came to him with new blankets, overjoyed 
to see him. 

“Ah,” said he, “you told me true; itis nolie.” 

“Well, what is it?’ said my friend. 

“Why, you remember I was going to kill such 
a planter, and you told me not to, but to do him 
good. Well, some days ago that man was lost. 
He had wandered about in the woods until he 
was almost starved. I found him. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘I can easily kill him for set- 
ting his dogs on me,’ but I remembered what 
you told me, and sol took him to my camp and 
fed him, and kept him over night, and the next 
day took him to his plantation. When just by 
itl said to him,— 

“There is your house; you see it; go.’ 

“He was so glad he shook me by the hand, 
and called me good Indian. 

* *Yes,’ said 1; ‘but you did not think me very 
good when you set your dogs on me.’ 

““T set my dogs on you,’ said the planter, 
turning pale at the thought of the hazard he 
had been in, from his knowledge of the Iidian 
character. 

“*Yes, you set your dogs on me at such a 
time, and [ had to run for my life.’ 

“Tam sorry,’ said the planter, ‘and you have 
rendered me good for evil; come in.’ 

“So,” continued the Indian, “he took me to 
his house, and told all his negroes to treat me 
well if Leame there when he was not at home. 
And he gave me these fine blankets, and made 
me feel very happy. You told me no lie.” 

Here was sown a little good seed, which bore 
its rood fruit, and all because the Indian thought 
my friend “did not lie.” 

“He that gocth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 





en 


ORIGIN OF “DOTHEBOY’S HALL.” 

Mr. Dickens drew the material of his wonder- 
ful stories from real life about him, and often 
from the abuses of society. The following is an 
instance: 


A gentleman writes to the Mews, Mr. Dick- 
ens’ old paper, these intetesting reminiscences 
of “Master Humphrey’s Clock” and “Do-the- 
Boys Hall:” 

In 1864, in the course of a tour, I arrived at 
the town of Barnard Castle, in the county of 
Durham, late on a winter evening, and put up 
at the principal hotel, a large, old-fashiond 
structure, fronting the principal street. At 
breakfast, the following morning, I chanced to 
notice on the opposite side of the street a large 
clock face, with the name Humphrey surround- 
ing it, most conspicuously exhibited in front of 
a watch and clock-maker’s shop. 

“How odd!” Lexclaimed to a gentleman seated 
beside me; “here is Master Humphrey’s clock!” 


ens the title of his book of that name. I havea 
letter from him stating this and a copy of the 
work inscribed with his own hand. For some 
years we corresponded. I got acquainted with 
him by his coming across from the hotel, as you 
have done this morning, and his asking me to 
inform him about the state of the neighboring 
boarding-schools.” 

Mr. Humphrey then entered into many par- 


ticulars respecting the condition of these 
schools. Incidentally, he said, he had directed 


Mr. Dickens and his friend “Phiz” to the school 
which the two travellers afterwards rendered 
infamous by their pen and pencil; but it was, 
he said, by no means the worst of those institu- 
tions. 

The schoolmaster had been very successful in 
obtaining pupils, and had become very tyrannical 
and even insolent, to strangers. He received 
Mr. Dickens and his companion with extreme 
hauteur, and did not so much as withdraw his 
eyes from the operation of pen-making during 
the interview. 

But “Phiz’ sketched him on his nail, and re- 
produced him so exactly that after the appear- 
ance of the novel the school fell off, and was ul- 
timately deserted. Since that period the ‘Do- 
the-Boys’”’ description of school had altogether 
ceased in the district. 

—————~ oe 


THE RESCUE. 


This story receives no little of its thrilling in- 
terest from the fact that its chief incident hap- 
pened on the sea. There is a wild helplessness 
in the situation of an ocean castaway that makes 
it a choice metaphor of the dependence of a soul 
on God: 


Several years agoa ship was burned near the 
mouth of the English Channel Among tie 
passengers were a father, mother, and their lit- 
tle child, a daughter not many months old. 

When the discovery was made that the ship 
was on fire, and the alarm was given, there was 
great confusion, and his family became separat- 
ed. The father was rescued and taken to Liver- 
pool, but the mother and her infant were crowd- 
ed overboard, and, unnoticed by those who were 
doing all in their power to save the sufferers still 
in the ship, they drifted out of the channel with 
the tide, the mother clinging to a fragment of 
the wreck, with the little one clasped to her 
breast. 

Late in the*afternoon of that day a vessel 
bound from Newport, Wales, to America, was 
moving slowly along in her course. There was 
only a slight breeze, and the captain was impa- 
tiently walking the deck, when his attention was 
called to an object some distance off which 
looked like a person in the water. 

The officers and crew watched it for some time, 
and, as no vessel was near from which any one 
could have fallen overboard, they thought it im- 
possible that this could bea human being. But, 
as their vessel was scarcely moving, it was 
thought best to get out a boat and row to the 
object. 

The boat was accordingly lowered and manned. 
It was watched with considerable interest by 
those who remained on board, and they noticed 
as it drew near to the drifting speck, the rowers 
rested on their oars two or three minutes, then 
moved forward, took in the object or thing, 
they knew not which, and returned to the ship. 

When the boat’s crew came on board they 
brought with them this mother and her child, 
alive and well; and the sailors said as they drew 
near, they heard a female voice sweetly singing. 
As with a common impulse the men ceased row- 
ing and listened, and the words of the beautiful 
hymn sung by this trusting Christian, all uncon- 
scious that deliverance was so near, came over 
the waves to their ears: 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high; 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
O, receive my soul at last. 

In due time the vessel arrived in America. 
The mother wrote to her friends in England, and 
thus the father learned of the safety of his wife 
and child, and in about four months from the 
time of their separation they were happily re- 
united. 

What a beautiful illustration this incident af- 
fords of the truth that God never forsakes those 
who love Him. A child of His may be placed in 
circumstances of great trial, suffering with pain, 
sickness, lost in the desert, in peril at sea, drift- 
ing away, as it may seem, from all earthly help, 
as were this mother and babe out upon the deep: 
but whosoever trusts in Him is never out of 
His sight, never where He cannot hear their cry 
for help.—Foreign Magazine. 

———~oo—_—___— 
NIGHTS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

Before lamps were invented, or candles mould- 
ed, winter nights must have seemed intolerably 
long. People must either sit in the dark, or go 
to bed at twilight. Time as well as comfort is 
added to life by modern inventions. An ex- 
change says: 


The Romans went to hed to eat their dinners, 





“Of course,” said the gentleman, “and don’t 
you know that Dickens resided here for some 
weeks when he was collecting materials tor his 
“Nicholas Nickleby’; that he chose his title for 
tis next work by observing that big clock face 
‘rom this window ?” 


After breakfast I stepped across to the watch- | 


maker, and asked him whether I had been cor- 
rectly informed respecting Mr. Dickens and the 
clock. The worthy horologist entered into par- 
ticulars. 

“My clock,” said he, “suggested to Mr. Dick- 





and there are whole nations who don’t know 
enough to sit down like rational beings, but 
squat on their hamsinstead. The Romans went 
to bed early, because they had not genius enough 
toinventacandle. They trundled off to bed as 
the darkness began; and in Athens, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Asia Minor, everywhere, the ancients 
| went to bed, like good boys, from seven to nine 
o'clock. 
“Tarquinius,’ 


’ says De Quincy, “might be a 


superb fellow, but we doubt whether he ever 


The absence of extensive artificial lizht among | 
the ancients was the cause of all their magnifi- 
cent shows going on by daylight. The exhibi- 
tions of the amphitheatre and the circus all took | 
plaee in the daytime. But how incomparably | 
greater would have been the splendor by lamp- ! 
light! Even so simple a matter as breakfast | 
was not invented for several centuries after the | 
republican era of Rome. 
It took as much time and research to arrive 
at that discovery as at the Copernican system. 
The morning meal of the Romans was but a 
bite of biscuit—tea and coffee had not been 
heard of then. Probably our descendants, some | 
centuries hence, will laugh at our ignorance of | 
many of the conveniences of life that will then | 
be in vogue. 

+ 
ANIMAL MISERS. 


Rats do not have the reputation of being very | 
thrifty and “forehanded,” but here seems to be | 

| 
an exception: 


A rat ina gentleman’s house had a great fancy 
for bootstraps, and nibbled off every one he 
could find. The nicest food was spread for him 
every night, carefully mixed with poison; but 
though food and all disappeared, the depred&- 
tions kept on. 

At last his nest was found, and a curious mv- | 
seum it was. 

Here in one corner was a pile of seeds, all 
neatly arranged; there a heap of grain. Then 
came the bootstraps, piled up one abeve the 
other; there too was the poisoned bread and 
butter, all laid up as evenly as if the housekeep- 
er had prepared them for picnic sandwiches. 

No doubt his ratship found food so plenty he 
did not care to eat any of these articles, and 
concluded to store them up for a time of need. 
A friend of mine missed her young chickens 
every day, and atlast caught sight of a large 
gray rat, making off with onein broad daylight. 
He ran under a loose board, and her son quickly 
came out with a gun, and raising the board 
slightly, fired under it. The ball took good 
effect. On removing the board, there lay the 
dead rat, and ranged around him in a semi- 
circle were twenty-three dead chickens. He had 
daintily nibbled a wing, or some portion of 
most of them; but had taken only a taste from 
each. 

A cat once caught a number of rats and mice 
and disabled them so they could not run away— 
storing them ina safe place for the use ot her 
young kittens, when they got old enough to eat. 
This was a little in advance of her ordinary 
cruelty in the treatment of her prisoners. 
Theinstinct of animals is a very curious study, 
and sometimes seems almost to amount to rea- 
son. 

Sometimes animals take very odd fancies 
about the stores they lay up. All are familiar 
with the thievish propensities of crows, and 
rooks, and ravens; how they will fly in ata 
dining-room window, and steal off a table any 
shining thing they may happen to sece—brizht 
thimbles, pencil-cases, and even valuable dia- 
mond rings. Often poor servant girls have 
been charged with these thefts, and very sad 
trouble resulted from them. 


+e -———_ 
THE LAWYER AND THE WITNESS. 


The following story is told of a very eminent 
lawyer who received a severe reprimand from a 
witness on the stand, whom he was trying to 
browbeat. It was an important issue, and in 
order to save the case from defeat, it was neces- 
sary that the lawyer should impeach the wit- 
ness. He endeavored to do it on the ground of 
age. The following dialogue ensued: 


Lawyer—How old are you? 

Witness—Scventy-two years. 

Lawyer—Your memory, of course, is not as 
brilliant and vivid as it was twenty years ago, 
is it? 

Witness—I don’t know but it is. 

Lawyer—State some circumstance which oc- 
curred, say twelve years ago, and we shall be 
able to see how well you remember. 

Witness—I appeal to your Honor if I am to 
be interrogated in this manner; it is insolent. 

Judge—You had better answer the question. 

Lawyer—Yes, sir; state it. : 

Witness—Well, sir, if you compel me to do it, 
Iwill. About twelve years ago you studied in 
Judge B ’s office, did you not? _ 

Lawyer—Yes. 

Witness—Well, sir, I remember your father 
coming into my office and saying to me, “Mr. 
D , my son is to be examined to-morrow, and 
I wish you would lend me fifteen dollars to buy 
him a suit of clothes.”” 1 remember also, sir, 
that from that day to this he has never paid me 
that sum. That, sir, I remember as though it 
Fwere but yesterday. 

Lawyer—(considerably abashed). That will 
do, sir. 

Witness—I presume it will. 


—~@9>——___—_. 

HOW CAN I GIVE UP MY BABY? 
One of our Western exchanges reports the 

following sweet touch of nature, and worthy 

instance of benevolence: 








In making our rounds the other day in search 
of “items,” we noted a little incident at Ham- 
mond Street station house, that showed the 
depth of a mother’s love: 

A young and genteel-looking woman, who 
had walked all the way from Pennsylvania to 
this city with a baby in her arms, in search 
of relatives, being entirely without funds, ap- 
plied at the police station for a temporary place 
of lodging, which was freely given her by Lieut. 
Staufer, who ever has a kind word for those who 





saw a farthing rushlight.” 





Disappointed in finding her relatives, and de 
termined to be independent, she went out to 
hunt for a place to work. Here again was a 
stumbling-block—as she could find plenty of 
places for her alone, but none for both herself 
and babe. 

By the advice of the officers, an advertise. 
ment was put in the papers, “for any person 
wanting a babe to call at the Hammond Street 
station house.” 

Quite a number responded, and among the 
rest a sxentleman and lady from the Blue Grass 
rezion of Kentucky. ; 

It was not long before an agreement was 
made for the transfer of the infant, the mother 
agreeing to give up all claims to the little 
thing. 

-The new found parent reached forth to take 
her charge, when the mother clasped it to her 
breast, and with tears in her eyes, said, “Lieu- 
tenant, how can I—canI give up my darling 
baby ?” 

This was too much for the kind-hearted peo- 
ple who proposed to take the babe, and after a 
few minutes’ consultation they told the mother 
that they would not take her babe from her, but 
that she could go with them and make her fu- 
ture home on their farm, where plenty could be 
found for her to do that would entitle both her. 
self and babe to a comfortable living. 

It is impossible for us to to describe the joy of 
the poor mother at that moment—how from the 
very depth of sorrow she was raised to the pin- 
nacle of happiness. 


a 
THE INDIANS AND CHLOROFORM. 


A correspondent of Appletons’ Journal, writ- 
ing from Tennessee, tells the following humor- 
ous story: 


During the late war I spent an evening with a 
Confederate General, formerly an artillery officer 
of the United States Army. He related that 
about the time chloroform was discovered or 
brought into use, he was stationed with Col. 
Charles May, the dashing cavalry officer, at 
some fort among the Indians on the Western 
plains. 

Col. May had procured a quantity of the drug, 
and told some Indians, who happened to visit 
him, that he could killa man and restore him to 
life. 

He proposed to make an experiment on one of 
them. ‘They shook their heads, and scowled re- 
fusal, but pointed to a little dog in their pos- 
session, and said “Dog, dog,” expressing a will- 
ingness that he should make it the subject of 
his operations. 

Col. May took up the dog, carried it into 
another room, and administered chloroform. 
The dog was rendered insensible, and apparently 
dead. In this condition it was broucht out and 
exhibited to the Indians, who looked at it with 
great astonishment. 

In order to convince them that the dog was 
really dead, Col. May cut off a short piece of its 
tail, and, if the animal showed the least sins of 
animation, he would apply chloroform afresh, 
and cut off another piece of tail. 

The cutting process went on until the entire 
tail was gone. Having, beyond question, killed 
the dog, the next thing was to make it alive. 
The colonel bore it into the back-room, and kept 
it there until it recovered from the influence of 
the chloroform, perhaps aiding its revival by 
dashing cold water upon its face. 

He then returned with the dog into the apart- 
ment where the Indians were seated, and cast it 
on the floor before them, when the little animal 
darted through the door and ran away. 

The Indians sprang to their feet with a grunt 
of astonishment, and followed in pursuit, but 
were too much scared to come back. 

This was not the end of the affair. My in- 
formant stated that, three years afterward, he 
was crossing the Plains, attended by a small es- 
cort, when he suddenly came in sight of a party 
of Indians travelling in the opposite direction. 

Each company ran to a little eminence and 
scrutinized the other, in order to find out if they 
were friends or enemies. 

The matter continued in doubt, till at length 
one of the Indians raised an arm and performed 
certain motions and gestures, at the same time 
displaying a small object which he had in his 
hand. He was making signs that he recognized 
the white officer, and that they were friends. 
On mingling with them, the officer found that 
the object which had been held up to view, as a 
token of recognition and friendship, was a piece 
of the dog’s tail cut off by Col. May. 


———+o+—_____ 


THE SHOWER SONG. 


Dr. Livingstone relates that in African forests 
birds are mute during the intense light and heat 
of noonday. But if a shower rises, with the fall- 
ing drops bursts forth the oratorio of wild songs, 
filling the solitude with music. 

How many human hearts have been voiceless 
with praise to God in the glare of worldly pros- 
perity, which have overflowed with melody in 
the storm! The darkened sky, the tears of dis- 
cipline have been the Lord’s most precious ben- 
ediction, calling for the song whose notes shall 
be heard before the eternal throne. A fruitless 
waste would earth be, and humanity, without 
the clouds and rain. A plaintive poet, who 
lived much beneath them, sang from his own 
deep experience: 


“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much drea 

Are bis with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.”’ 


+o —__——— 


A gouRNAL asks what is the difference be 
tween a soldier and a fashionable young lady. 





deserve sympathy. 


and replies, “One faces the powder, and the 
other powders the face,” 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 
He lies on the grass, looking up at the sky. 
Blue butterflies pass like a breath or a sigh; 
The shy little hare runs confidingly near; 
And wise rabbits stare with inquiry, not fear; 
Gay squirrels have found him, and made him their 
choice: 
All creatures flock round him, and seem to rejoice, 


Wild ladybirds leap on his cheeks fresh and fair; 
Young partridges creep, nestling, under his hair; 
Brown honey-bees drop something sweet on his lips; 
Rash grasshoppers hop on his round finger-tips; 
Birds hover above him with musical call: 

All things seem to love him, and he loves them all. 


Is nothing afraid of the boy lying there? 

Would all Nature aid if he wanted its care? 

Things timid and wild with soft eagerness come. 

Ah, poor little child! he is deaf, he is dumb. 

But what can have brought them? but how can they 
know? 

What instinct has taught them to cherish him so? 


Since first he could walk they have served him like 
this: 
The boy could not talk, but they found he could kiss. 
They made him a court, and they crowned him a king: 
Ah, who could have thought of so lovely a thing! 
They found him so pretty, they gave him their hearts, 
And some Divine pity hath taught them their parts. 
— +++ 
For the Companion. 


FISHING AT THE DOCK. 





“Here is a pink boat. Awful pretty! 
A pink boat! Pink is pretty, aint it? Pink 
boats are for girls. But there is a boy in it, and 
he can’t row frontwards very good,” said Harry, 
looking from the window, with Aunt Pansy’s 
bathing-cap on his head. 

“O, aunty! do you know how they cook lob- 
sters?” he @ontinued, turning suddenly about. 
“Ido. They just hook ’em ’live, and put them 
in the water, and cook them ’live, and let them 
go dead in the water.” 

Harry had been at the seaside a whole week, 
and he knew a great deal. He was very happy, 
too, but he had one trouble. Most people have. 
Harry’s was in the shape of an uncie whe 
weighed two hundred pounds, and wore gray 
clothes. 

“It isn’t safe for Harry to go on the docks,” 
said this uncle, coming in half an hour after 
Harry had watched the boat at the window. 
“He is very careless. I don’t see why you 
bought him a fish-line.” 

“At the same time, Aunt Pansy heard a 
mournful whining below her window, and, 
looking out, she saw Harry rubbing his eyes. 

“Aunty,” he said, “I can’t get my fish-hook 
line out of this tree. And I can’t fish with a 
pole. [ can’t do it. Idon’t know how. And 
uncle won’t let me go on the dock. He says I 
must stay on the shore.” 

“Tl come out as soon as I put on my India- 
rubbers; just in a minute,” called aunty. 

Then down she came, in her white dress, and 
searlet shawl, and black hat with cherries on it. 

“See, aunty, my fish-hook line is all fixted up 
in the tree, and I don’t know how to fish with 
a pole!” cried Harry, dismally, knocking his 
knuckles in his eyes. 

He wasn’t erying, for he was six years old; 
too old to cry. 

“Well, don’t whine and fret, and I will try te 
get it down for you,” replied Aunt Pansy, shak- 
ing the pole gently. “O, you’ll break my hook! 
You’ ll break it! Lift me up, aunty, and let me 
chmb the tree! [I can do it! I can!” screamed 
Harry, reaching his arms around the tree-trunk. 

But already the line was dropping down, and, 


Pink! 


“You’ve broke my hook! I know you’ve 
broke it!” cried Harry, picking up the line as 
he spoke, with the hook at the end, all right. 
However, he was not ready to be comforted, 
and kept on fretting. 

“Uncle won’t let me go on the dock. He 
measured, and said it was over my head,” he 
whined “I wish Iwas home I went to every 
place there.” 

“ll go with you on the dock, and then uncle 
will be willing you should fish there,” said Aunt 
Pansy. 

“Well. Take the fish-hook string off that old 
pole, then. [ hate poles. They are no good,” 
said Harry, brightening a little. 

“Which do you think is the best bait that 
fishes like?” he continued, brightening a lit- 
tle more; “‘Hatty-long-legs, or pinch-bugs, or 
worrums ?”” 

Then down they went, to the very edge of the 
little wooden dock. There was one sail boat 
tied to it, and numbers of row boats and lobster- 
traps; and, all around, floating seaweed, and 
the rushing tide, that was just at the turn, and 
was thumping the boats, and shaking the dock. 
Over all was the great yellow sun, that blazed 
down on Aunt Pansy’s head, as though he had 
nowhere else to shine. But there they sat two 
whole hours. 

“T’ve got a bite! I guess so!” It’s real hard!” 
cried Harry, at last drawing in his line. “Ho! 
taint nothing only the sinker.” 

“There, there! Take care! You’ll hit the 
hook in yonr eye, and put it out!” said Aunt 
Pansy, as Harry twirled the line around and 
around, for another throw. 

“T wouldn’t care,” replied Harry, stoutly. “TI 
could look with the other eye if I did.” 
By-and-by, Uncle Philip came down from the 
house, with a letter for Aunt Pansy. 

“Tbe on the dock!” cried Harry, triumphantly. 
“Aunty is the best uncle.” 

“Aunty can bear it better than I can,” replied 
Uncle Philip, looking fatter and grayer than 
ever. “It does seem so childish to me for a 
boy to sit down and fish in the mud.” 

Harry looked around quickly. Then he be- 
gan to wind up his line. 

“They aint no fishes here,” said he, as though 
he had just found it out for himself; “but I 
know where there are piles of them. It is just 
lathered with ’em. Athome. Come, aunty, let’s 
goand bath us. ’Tisn’t the crowdy time, and 
we can have a whole ocean by ourself if we go 
now. And perhaps, sometime, Billy will let me 
go out in the sail boat with him, and then Ill 
catch a poppoise.” FRANCES LEE. 
—————~oo—_—__——_ 


THE BEE THAT WANTED LOBSTER. 
A TRUE STORY. 

My aunt was once lame, so that she had to 

stay in one room all day long, and her dinner 

was always carried to her. 

One day a bee flew in the open window, and 

alighted on the pear she was eating. There he 

stayed till he had eaten enough; and every day 

after that, he came in at the same hour, and 

found some fruit ready for him. 

Once he came earlier than usual; and, as the 
fruit was not cut, he thought he would try some 
lobster. Was not that an odd thing for a bee to 
choose? 

He seemed to like it very well, and began to 
saw off alittle piece. This he rolled over, and 
then, tucking it under his wing, flew with it out 
of the window and away over the garden. 

In a few minutes he came back again, sawed 
off another piece, twice as large as the first piece, 
and again flew away with it. 

Then my aunt called the children to eome and 
see her pet; and as soon as they were quiet, the 
bee came back. We all watched him as he busi- 
ly tugged away at the lobster, this time taking 
a piece half as large as his body. 

He was gone about five minutes, then came 
back for more. When he found the lobster had 
been taken away, and that some nice peaches 
and pears were on the table, he was very angry, 
and flew round and round the table, but would 
not touch the fruit. 

My aunt laid a nice, juicy piece of pearon the 
edge of the plate to tempt him; but he became 
quite angry, and buzzed about the room, bounc- 
ed against the window, and went out. 

He soon came back with another bee, and they 
both seemed very angry because they could 
have no more lobster. They buzzed around the 
head of each person in the room, and then went 
out of the window. 

After that-the pet bee never came again, al- 
though the window was left open for him. He 
could never forgive my aunt for sending away 
his favorite dish. 

I have often wondered what he did with the 
lobster he carried off. What de you think? 





in a moment more, fell to the ground. 
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lar. . B BROOKS & BRO., Manufacturers 
55 Washington St, Boston. 1. 


E GAME FOR THE Bors!—Send stamp for circu- 
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Tue Best nine Yet for changing Red or Gray Hair 
to Cd shade of Brown or Black, WITHOUT POISON. 
For the Poc gto rseding Liguips. CLARK'S PA- 
TE ‘NT HAIR PENCIL. Immensely popular) warrant- 
ed. Geo. C. adn n & Co., Burr “Perry, Agents, Bos- 
ton. Sample by mail, 75 Cts. > 
Northampton, Mass. Ase nts wanted. 


LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, 


At Auburndale, Mass., 10 miles west of Boston. In- 
struction thorough, careful, complete. Advantages for 
Music, Painting, French and Ge mgn unsu passed in any 
New England school. Particular attention paid to com- 
mon and solid branches. Teachers chosen with great 
care. Combines the advantages and comforts of a school 
and home. Number limited to 40. Next year begins 
om. 15th. Address 

{We Cc HAS. Ww. cu SHING. 
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PALL ‘STYLES! 


Wilton, Brussels and Low-Priced 


CARPETS! 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 


SPECIAL 
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OFFER. 


New and beautiful Songs and Choruses, with Piano 
“— rompanime nt: 

ate WHO, written by Frank Howard, author of 
“Little es ‘for Miss’ Lotta, and sung by her with 
greats ~ oe 88. is the musical sensation of the seasen. 
SWEE THE L MAY, the very best song by the au- 
thor of iw a You and I were Young, Maggie.” Itisa 
perfect musical gem. NOT A CRUStI,a paeee td 
tor the hearts of the people; and, YOU MUSN'‘T OL 
WITH CUPID, a tip-top humorous piece. 


35 cts. each, 

SPECIAL.—Any person stating where they saw this 

notice, and sending me $l, will receive by return mail 

all these songs except “@uess Who" (which will be 

mailed for 35 cents), and also some selected 30 cent 

pieces, FREE, 

Music can ‘be mailed as safely two thousand miles as 

ten miles. gpa SS 

. W. MARTIN, Agent, P.O. Box 547, 

Chicago, I. 


TO MOTHERS! 


KNIT UNDERWEAR! 
FROM THE 
New Britain Knitting Company, 
Established 
1848. 
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| ~ | _ Pioneer in 
= | Fine Quality Goods. 


MEN—LADIES—MISSES—BOYS. 
ALL ages!—-ALL sizes!—ALL seasons! 


(te Try “CHILD’S NIGHT GOWN,” or 
“UNION DRESS,” a CHEAP and SuRE covering 
for either night or day. 


For sale by Hosiery Retailers generally. 
30—imeow _ 





Now a 
THE NEW PRIZE BOOKS. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, 


—AND— 


MOTH AND RUST. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made in the 
autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen volumes in 
manuscript were received, embracing contributions from 
nearly every State in the Union and from the Canadas. 
The two selected by the committee of award, as fully 


venile religious literature of the age. 
trated, bound in gold and black. Price, $160 each. 
pre-paid by mail. 
books. 
HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


SEA; 
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DRIVEN TO 
sie 
Tue ADVENTURES OF NorRRIE SETON. 
BY MRS. GEO. CUPPLES. 


—Transcript, Boston. 


“Replete with descriptions of stirring adventures.’ 
—Journal, Boston. 


Finely Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


PERRY MAS®N & CO., 


36—tf Youth’s Companion Office, Be Boston. 


A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be eB any ad- 





—Nursery. 


dress by mail, on receipt of Ofty cte. L. R. 5) INGER 
31 Washington St., Boston. weop 


Address EP. C LARK, | 


For saie at any music store in the country at | 


mecting the conditions of the offer, stand at the head of 
this advertisement, and will be found of such rare inter- 
est and excellence, as places them at the head of the ju- 
Beautifully ilus- 
Sent 
Please seud for full catalogue of new 


“A juvenile that boys will read again and again.” 


sé 
THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Commereial. 
Location admirable. Twentieth Annual —- Thor- 
ough preparation Re Ooi B For lars, 
address Rev. GEO F. MILLER, A -M., Principal. 
Reterences—Rev. Drs. Meigs, Schaeffer, Mann, Krauth, 
Gees, Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
8. Yost, B.M. Boyer, M. Russell Thayer, &e. bi 








Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
ems = 





For Catalogue, apply to President W. S 
herst, Muss. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 
A Paper for all Children. 


Eight beautifully illustrated pages. ee weekly 
and sent to subscribers on the following terms 

ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 

TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR. 
EVERY WEEK, $100 A YEAR. 

Parts of year, not less than three months, at same rate. 
Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. No 
continued stories. The very best writers. The largest 
circulation of any children's paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Is success 
an index of merit?) Examine and see. 

The Editor and Publishers in the management of THE 
BriGHT SIDE aim to make it: 

1. Unexcelled in b auty of appearance or attractive- 
ness of contents. 

2. The cheapest paper inthe world, as much of beauty 
and value as can be given for the money: within the 
reach of all. 

3. Vigorous and lively, but not sensational: childlike, 
but not silly ; humorous’ at times, but not ridiculous; in 
structive, but, not dull; not w hat is usually called a “re- 
ligious paper,’ ‘but thoroughly Christian in ev <A respect. 

. An exponent of all news and every day topics which 
are or ought to be of interest to children; a cultivator of 
that which is pure and elevating in fancy; a teacher of 
that which is valuable and entertaining in fact. 

5. As its name indicates, it will aim to make life bright 
and happy, to aid by encouragement rather than by 
threatening; to utilize that which is good i in the world 
and avoid that which is ba 

To fully reach all these high aims is not rened possi 
ble, but to attain as nearly to them as may be, is thonght 
very desirable. Youare invited to examine our paper tor 
yourself and aid us by such patronage and _ influence as 
you may deem it worthy to receive. JOHN ALDEN 
Co., Publishers, 12 Lombard Block, Chicago, il. 


Fall Campaign now in progress, with the 
SPECIAL OFFER: To the end of the present year FREE to 
new subscribers for the year 1871. Those who send car- 
liest of course get the most papers. Mention this offer 
and where you saw it. 33—ticow 
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Children, ‘I T eething x! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the guins, reducing all intlammation—will allay ALL 
Pagn and spasmodic action, and is 














Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold thig article nearly thirt 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND Trutn of it 
What we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
cine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of comme ndation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. Ye speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," ater years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE WERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

Be sure to call for 

“i H ’ H ” 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 

Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 


foal EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 


$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
girls are earning from $l to $3 ye r evening at their homes, 
Descriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents, 
Address NOVELTY Woxks, sallowell; Me. 27—3m 


AMERICAN 
Peerless Soap 
Was awarded the Hicuest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FamILy or LAUNDRY Soap. 








_ Groce rs sell it. 28—l2w 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranzes, Hollow Ware ant Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
24—ly 96 and 938 NORTH STREET, Boston, 





2) A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
25 Sree. H.B. Suaw, Alfred, Me. 88—3in 

qe a Month, with Stencil ‘and~ Key- 

S50 Check Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cir- 

cular and Samples free. Address 8. M. Spencer, Brai- 

tleboro’ “bs .lebes 38—6m | 


310 A DAY!- Business new and honora- 
ble. Sale universal. Sample and instruc- 
structions sent for 50 cts. by ABBOTT & HALE, —" 
Vt. 38—2w 





AFTER the heat of summer we need something to 
tone up the system. Dr. Warren's Bilious Bitters just 
accomslishes this result. Composed asit is, of roots and 
herbs, itis not a stimulating drink, but a real medicine. 
Sold by druggists. __38—2w 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
al- 6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


~ ARTIFIC IAL HONEY—Pure and Delicious. —How to 
make it easy and cheap sentiree. Address G. G. BER- 


RY, North Stratford, N 35—l3w 
» | Fire Insurance Agent, 


W 
e 
40 State Street, 


alba bag! lyeow 
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TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION ‘PRICE of the ComMPANION is 


The 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THe ComMPanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reevived by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRo- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letier. All 
post-mnasters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
vers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always givethe name of the Post-Office to which your 
aa is Sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
»v0ks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


ITS CHARACTER AND FORMATION.—N@. IIT, 


The English Parliament, as the term is now 
used, dates from the year 1265, the 49th year of 
the reign of Henry IIL. 

The Great Council, or Parliament, had existed 
in England under the Anglo-Norman kings, for 
about two centuries before 1265, or from the 
date of the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066, or soon 
after that year. | 

But the Great Council, or Parliament, of the 
two centuries after the conquest, had no Com- | 
mons in it, being composed only of great ten- | 
ants of the crown, and of the great church dig- 
nitaries, archbishops, bishops and abbots. The | 
great tenants of the crown were the higher bar- 
ons, Who held their lands from the king, and 
were bound to do him service,—in short, the 
highest nobility, as we should now say. 

Sometimes the lesser barons were summoned 
to attend,—but this did not affect the Commons, 
who were no more represented in the Grand 
Council than the slaves in South Carolina were 
represented in the Legislature of that State, 
twenty years ago. 

But in the reign of Henry IIL. a change took 
place. There were great wars in that reign be- 
tween the king and the barons. The most fa- 
mous of the baronial leaders was Simon de 
Monttort, Earl of Leicester, who all but made 
himself master of England in 1264. 

To confirm his power, he summoned a Parlia- 
ment, to meet in London on the 20th of January, 
1265; but, besides summoning barons and cler- 
gymen to attend it, he required that every shire, 
or division of the kingdom, should send two 
knights to the Parliament. He went even fur- 
ther than this, for every city and borough con- 
tained in a shire was required to send two citi- 
zens to the Parliament of 1265. 

This is believed to be the beginning of that 
system of representation in Parliament which 
has led to such great results in the course of the 
last six centuries. 

It is possible that knights of the shire were 
elected before 1265, as representatives of the les- 
ser tenants of the crown,—but it was not till 
that year that the cities and boroughs had rep- 
resentatives in Parliament; and such represent- 
atives were not fully recognized till thirty years 
later. he Commons of England, therefore, as 
a political body, date from 1295, though their 
first appearance in the part they were destined 


| mitted by the government. 


| the shires went with the representatives of the 


|}had always voted with the barons and other 
| members of what came to pe the House of Lords, 


| of the shire are the same as county members. 
| Shire is used as a convertible term for county, 


| promises a pleasing variety, both from the old, 





{known. The most that can be said is, that at 
| the beginning of the reign of Edward III. (1827) 
| we find the two houses in existence, as they are 
to-day. The change must have been effected a 
| few years earlier, probably about 1320, or a quar- 
| ter of a century after the time that the principle 
| of the representation of the Commons was ad- 
The rapidity of the 
change shows how important the Commons be- 
came when they got upon the political stage. 
When the division was made, the knights of 


cities and boroughs, and so‘helped form the 
House of Conmmons, the greatest legislative 
body the world has ever known. Their action 
was remarkable, when we consider that they 


~ . — 
as they represented the minor nobles. Knights 


though its original meaning is “to divide,”’— 
England being divided into shires. County 
comes from the fact that a count, or earl, was 
put to rule over the shire. His office is now 
filled by the sheriff. 





VARIETY. 


A NEW GAME. 
IIere is something for winter evenings which 


“played-out” sports of the fireside, and from the 
“all work and no play” that “makes Jack a 
dull boy :” 


“Buried Cities” is the name of a new amuse- 
ment or puzzle, which offers a pleasant mental 
exercise, and refreshes the knowledge of geogra- 
phy. It consists in embalming in a sentence or 
verse, the name of ope or more well-known cit- 
ies. 

The orthography must be preserved, although 
the name may be divided so as to form the end 
of one word and the beginning of another. 

For instance, “Bring some water, Loo has 
fainted.” The city buried in this sentence is, 
quite obviously, Waterloo. Islands may also be 
submerzed in the same manner. In the follow- 
ing rhymes no less than twenty-four cities are 
buried, and some of them quite as effectually as 
fire, water, or the “tooth of time’’ has ever con- 
cealed one from the eye of a Gladstone or a Hal- 
lam: 

In the palmy, radiant month of May, 

No other than its opening day, 

A boy walked over Montserat, 

To botanize for his Uncle Pat; 

Mosses and lichens he gathered enough, 

Entangled with thorns and briars rough; 

Ocra, cowslips and lilies blanc, 

Asters, pinks, and the rose verplanc : 

But when from the mountain he came down, 

Patric, his uncle, was out of town; 

So he took a staff or diving rod, 

To search for “Cities beneath the sod.” 

©, many a one in the olden time 

Was swallowed up for its sin and crime; 

And he plunged his rod in, here and there, 

‘or deep the buried cities were; 

And he sounded a cymbal, because sound 

Might shake those cities under ground, 

Which are chiefly on sulphur and bitumen found. 

The boy is trying to dig up 

Saline relics, a crystal cup, 

A tripod found in a den of pitch, 

The bronze vase that adorned a niche, 

A spear once used in a giant’s cause; 

Wayfaring men it oft made pause; 

An amber necklace Lot’s wife wore, 

An opal Myra’s finger bore, * 

A baby, long since petritied, 

The best of mothers mummified, 

A marble head,—but stop exploring. 

We all are bored with so much boring. 

Worcester Evening Gazette. 
a eae 
BELIEVED HIS WIFE. 

A certain queer old character, when asked what 
was his opinion on any subject, would never an- 
swer till he asked his wife about it. The Dutch- 
man here seems to have flourished in very much 
the same sort of second-hand wisdom: 


During the trial of a case in Louisville, last 
week, a witness persisted in testifying to what 
his wife told him. To this of course the attor- 
ney objected, and it was ruled out by the judge. 
Ile would proceed again to tell “shust how it 
vas,” when the attorney would sing out,— 

“How do you know that?” 

“My vife told me,” was the answer. 

This was repeated several times. Presently 
the judge became unable to contain himself 
longer: 

“Suppose your wife were to tell you the heav- 
ens had fallen, what would you think ?” 

“Vell, den I dinks dey vos down.” 






SS 


A THUNDERBOLT IN THE STORE. 





to fill occurred in 1265. They were the least of 
Englishmen then and long afterward. Now, 
they govern the British Empire. 


It was not till much later that the House of | 


Commons came into existence. In the earlier 
Parliaments all the members sat together, 
two chambers being unknown. Each order 
taxed itself, and so voted separately, even while 
all the orders occupied one and the same room. 

The exact date of the division of Parliament 
is unknown, and probably it never will be 


Strange cases of lightning hitting without 
hurting are of frequent occurrence. Here is one 
of them: 


COMPANION. 


SEPT. 


29, 1870, 





| his arm, tearing the shirt sleeve into shreds, and 
then went out of the window. No serious injury 
was done. 

Saini 


HOW CARLO SAVED HIM. 
The Dubuque (Iowa) Times says a good word 
for a big black and white dog belonging to a 
Mr. Ade, of that city: 


Nearly two years ago, Mr. Ade had a very 
spirited colt in his stable, and by accident, one 
day the stabie door was left open. 
of his, scarce two years of age, seeing the door 
ajar, crept into the stable, and had scarcely en- 
tered before the colt had him under his feet paw- 
ing him. Carlo, hearing the child’s cry, rushed 
into the stable, dragged the boy into the stable- 
yard for safety, while the mother, attracted by 
the alarm, met him. Carlo, by this act, came 
near falling into disgrace, for the mother’s first 
thoughts were that he was eating up the child, 
and met him with reproofs, accordingly. 








hla 
A CHINESE SUICIDE, 


The fate of Hamel Hake Foo, a Chinese young 
man of twenty-nine, is much deplored in San 
Francisco. He suicided himself, for the follow- 
ing painful but succinetly stated reasons: ‘Chi- 
nese young man. Have sick, would live. From 


Canton, 2 Ward. Name, Sun Word. Farmer. 
China Salep Company. Ihave soul. Had boot 


on me bad. I dead now. Can’t livee.”’ Poor 


fellow! 
Many a Foo-lish young fellow of fashion has 
“had boot on him bad,” in the shape of an 
elegant tight fit—so elegant he could hardly 
“livee.” 

—_———)_" e 
BULLFROG BAROMETER. 


A hotel on the Boston road, Melrose, keeps 
an ordinary bullfrog in a glass jar, half filled 
with water. Inside the jar is a diminutive lad- 
der, from the bottom of the vessel to the top. 
Just above the water line is a perch, on which 
his frogship in dry weather is to be seen sitting 
perfectly motionless as long as the dry season 
lasts. On the slightest indication of a change 
in the atmosphere, the frog quits his perch and 
takes to the water, returning to the landing 
only at long intervals to feed upon the flies that 
are thrown into the jar. This animated weather 


A little son} 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL—the world's great 
for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all affections of 1 
Lungs and Throat. 3—~ly 





KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—All wool, 90 cts. per yard 
such as are selling at $1 25 per yard. ite 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston 
Ge 10,000 yards carpeting in remnants of from 10 to % 
yards each, forsale at less than market rates. 
JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co., 
Washington St., Boston, 
New FALt DesiGns.—Don't be induced to buy an ojq 
style until you have seen the new designs in Brussels ang 
‘Tapestries now being opened ¥ 
Joun J. PEAStEY & Co., 
38—1w, 47 Washington St , Boston, 





GENTS WANTED-—($2% a Month)—by tho 
American Knitting Machine Co., Bos- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 33—6m 





$60 A WEEK poe agents in a new business, 
Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 38-ly 
——__ 

WANTED—Agents (20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHY- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, IL, or St. Louis, Mo. 33—ly ? 
1870, 


1840... 
Pain Killer.” 


This celebrated medicine has won a deservedly high 
reputation as an alleviator of pain and a preserver of 
health. It has become a household remedy, from the 
fact that it gives immediate and permanent relief. It js 
a purely vegetable preparation, made from the best and 
purest materials, safe to keep and use in every family, 
It is recommended by physicians and persons of alj 
classes, and to-day, after a public trial of thirty years— 
the average life of man—it stands unrivalled and unex- 
celled, sp ling its ful over the wide world. Its 
large and increasing sale affords positive evidence of its 
enduring fame. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 

Soid by all Druggists. 

PERRY Davis & Son, Providence, R. I., Manufactur- 














ers and Proprietors. 39—3weop 
SEE WHAT IS SAID 
BY THE 
“CONGREGATIONALIST and RECORDER” 
Dr. Irish’s “Ottawa Beer,” 
SOLD BY 


SOUTHMAYD & CO., 102 Tremont Street, Boston. 





gauge never takes any nourishment except in 
rainy weather. 
oe 


IRISH LOGIC., 


An Irishman, after enjoying a watermelon for 
the first time in this country, passed a field of 
pumpkins, and remarked, if they were so good 
when green, how much better they must be when 
ripe! 

An Trish macistrate, censuring some boys for 
loitering in the street, argued, “If eveybody were 
to stand in the street, how could anybody get by.” 

oe 





A voor Datchman “got mixed” in a heavy 
gale. Here is his description of it: 

“Tese vind peats all te vinds fot nefer I see. 
Treesh plown down all te viles. Mine hoss 
frighten te vinds so much te fagon broke town, 
and loss two vheels of te hoss, and almost killed 
te wehicle.’”’ 


A FARMER in the vicinity of Norwich, Ct., 
who had extensively used the fly paper of the 
period, collected a couple of pounds of dead flies, 
and as an experiment gave them to his hens for 
food. 
dead chicken on his hands, and he soncluded 
that poisoned fly as a dish didn’t agree with 
poultry. 


An Alleghany county (Penn.) pastor an- 
nounced from his pulpit an evening lecture enti- 
tled, “Hunting an Appetite.” A large audience 


the address the pastor announced that as he 
had received no salary for six months past, “the 
sexton would now collect something for him to 
hunt an appetite with.” 


A Srrone Purr.—A Yankee peddler of crack- 
ers and gingerbread thus expatiated upon the 
wonderful quality of his wares: “My hearers, I 
have often heard that hunger could eat through 


one of my biscuits was on the other side.” 


It must be a very painful state of things to 
have to live “on your own hook.” And the 
worst of itis, that the same position on any- 
body else’s hook would be equally objectiona- 
ble.—Punch. 


A TEACHER, catechising his scholars, put the 
following question: “What was made to give 
lirht to the world?” 
the youngsters, after a short pause. 


AMONG the articles announced for sale at an 
auction, we perceive “a mahogany child’s chair.” 
The father of this wonderful infant must have 
been of the Weod family. 


The next day he had fourteen pounds of 


were deeply interested, and at the conclusion of 


a stone wall, and [ don’t doubt it, especially if 


“Matches,” cried one of 





“That DR. IRISH'S OTTAWA BEER is one of the 
most delicious of Summer drinks is attested in the strong- 
est manner by the immense crowds (of 2000 to a day) 
who drink it at SOUTHMAYD'S, corner of Tremontand 
Bromfield Streets, and go away satisfied, refreshed, de 
lighted. Its excellenceis also attested by the great num- 
ber of IMITATIONS which are sold under the name of ‘0t- 
tawa Beer,’ none of which—and we have tasted of them 
—will bear any comparison with the GENUINE and onicI- 
NAL Dr. Intsn's Ottawa Beer. It is compounded entire- 
ly of roots and herbs, and is a good temperance drink— 
cool, pleasant and h hful.*’ 38—2w 








NEW AND POPULAR 
Juvenile Music Book! 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 





Superior to all similar books of the kind. Containing 
very attractive Exercises, and several hundred popular 
Sparkling music! Alive with the spirit of the 
times, adapted to all occasions. Price, 50 cents. Sent 
post-pail on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
39—lw CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 
By T. C. Evans, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 


106 Washington Street, Boston 
(4 Send for Lists of Papers. 


32-— 
130 ALI 





WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 


For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or aiddress 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street...... .-eee-cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 
Be. 38-13 w a 


T.C. EVANS, Apverrisine AGENT 
106 Washington St.,’Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. Lists AND EsTIMATES FUR 
NISHED. %6— 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 
Mas raised the price of German and French Goods 


here, and holders of American Woollens have advanced 
their prices. The ———— of “OAK HatLy” secured 
v 





The Farmington Chronicle relates a freak of 
lightning which occurred several years since at 
| the store of Solomon Keyes, in Jay. A _ bolt 
passed down a large tree in front of the store 
entered the building, followed along the counter 


> 


down and burning his hat. It then passed into 
the cellar where a gentleman was examining a 
tub of butter, holding in his hand a knife. The 


knife was wrenched away, the bolt passed up 


atan early date, a heavy stock of French Flannels, Che- 
viots, Tweeds, Tricots, Plaids and Diagonals, and a full 
line of prime American Woollens, from which they have 
| made up a supply of : 

| FIRST CLASS GARMENTS, 

} in latest styles, for Men, Youth, or Boys. 
| moderate prices, for 30 days 





. hotwithstanding the rise i 


struck Mr, Keyes in the forehead, throwing him | cost of all materials. In both price and quality, we can- 
Visitors to the city from the sub- 
ALL,” Boston and al- 


not be competed with. 
urbs, are invited to call at “Oak H 
low us to veryify our assertions. 


| a. W, SIMMONS & SON, 32 to 38 North Street. 
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. They now of- 
fer these at very LOW RATEs, and will sell at their notable 


Advertisements Inserted 


IN ALL THE 


LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists. 


n 


Tr. Cc. BVANS, 
106 Washington 8t., Boston. 








C. H. Simonps, Printrr, 50 BroMPFrE.p St. 





By W.0O. PERKINS, author of the “Nightingale,” &c. ° 
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